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... along with an incredible catalog of other 
industrial products as small (but vital) as 
nuts and bolts ... as big (and complex) as 
giant turret lathes. They are only part of 
the 5 billion dollars worth of manufactured 
goods turned out in 1953 by some 3,000 
plants in the Greater Cleveland area. 


Like these “‘tree-form’”’ columns—des- 
tined to serve in the rigid framework of 
some modern factory half a continent away 
—Cleveland products roll out in a golden 
stream to consumers around the world. 
The result: last year busy Clevelanders 
amassed a buying power of over 3 billion 
... an average of about $6,750 per family— 
fourth largest of all U.S. metropolitan 
areas and about 25% higher than the 
national average! 


People with money like to spend money. 
Small wonder that 1953 retail sales in 
Greater Cleveland ranked ninth in the U.S. 
And WXEL —the one TV station geared 
directly to Cleveland’s thoughts and tastes 
— helped make a lot of them for an illus- 
trious group of advertisers. They’ve found 
that the persuasive power of WXEL... 
product of this station’s close identification 
with Cleveland interests . . . puts stronger 
teeth in their selling messages. And so 
will you. 


Ask the KATZ agency for details. 


WXEL 


Cleveland 
Channel 8 


























NCI 


GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHANNEL 9 
Primary (BS Affiliate 


The only VHF station covering the rich Eastern Carolina 





market FULL TIME (7:00 A. M., through) with 100,000 watts. 


RETMA SET COUNT, MAY 1, 1954 


97,032 


. » » and growing every day! 





Indicating important audience—and advertiser—acceptance, 
WNCT was one of the Nation's fastest stations to go on full-time 
operation. 3 months after opening, WNCT was able to start full- 





time schedule beginning at 7:00 A.M. every day. 
Its 874 ft. tower is the tallest in the Carolinas. 


| WACT GREENVILLE, N. C. 


A. Hartwell Campbell, General Manager 
JOHN E. PEARSON CO., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES S. AYERS CO., SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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KJEO-TV 


FRESNO, catiF. 


Serves an 


EXCLUSIVE 
UHF MARKET 


ALL stations in the Fresno Trade Area 
ere UHF i Los Angeles and San 
Francisco cannot possibly get into this 
area. The flat Valley topography, sur- 
' ded by and the 4400 
ft. height of the KJEO transmitter 
gives UHF every natural advantage. 
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CHANNEL (47) 
ABC.-TV arriuiate 

GREATER Coverage 

SUPERIOR Reception 


Powerful new 12 KW transmitter 
now in operation with ERP of 
444,000 WATTS 
Covers ALL Central California's 
rich BILLION dollar market. 


106,558 Sets, Mar. 1954 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPAKY 


Offices In Leading Cities 


O'NEILL BROADCASTING CO. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 1708 Phone 7-8405 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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EDITOR: 

Your interesting book looks more 

successful each issue. 
SYLVESTER L. WEAVER, JR. 
Presideni 
National Broadcasting Company 
New York 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the excellence of 
TELEVISION AGE. Your May issue tops 
them all. I am really enthusiastic. 

Your editorial quality is splendid. 
In this issue I particularly like the 
zest of the “Letter from the Pub- 
iisher.” 

J. Ropert Menprte 

J. Robert Mendte, Inc. Advertising 

Philadelphia 
EDITOR: 

Please send a reprint of your 
article of several months ago entitled 
“Slides in Focus.” And, if possible, 
could we have a reprint of the article 
ir your April issue, “Color Scheme?™ 

GuTMAN CRANOW 
WAFB-TV 
Baton Rouge, La. 
FDITOR: 

It is difficult for me adequately to 
express my genuine appreciation for 
the “Pulitzer’s Pride” article in the 
April issue of TELEVISION AGE. My as- 
sociates on the Post-Dispatch and tele- 
vision staffs fully recognize the honor 
and rare privilege it gives us. 

Our most sincere thanks to you for 
the very interesting article. 

Georce M. Bursac# 
General Manager 
KSD-TV 
St. Louis 
EDITOR: 

We have been following TELEVISION 
AGE for some months now, and so have 
a number of our clients. We merely 
want to say that we find both the ap- 
proach to television and the factual in- 
formation extremely helpful in the 
course of our own work, and some of 
our clients seem to feel the same way. 
In other words we are very happy that 
you people have gotten into this field 


and are filling a real need. 

We want to mention that one kind 
of service that is especially useful was 
the feature in your March issue con- 
taining a list of women’s programs. 

One of our clients, the Associated 
Bulb Growers of Holland, was particu- 
larly interested in this, and it was on 
deck at a number of meetings when 
time-buying plans were being dis- 
cussed. 

PHILIP KLARNET 

Edward Gottlieb & Associates Ltd. 


New York 


EDITOR: 

I just have to write and tell you 
what a humdinger the May issue is. 
You sure hit the jackpot with your 130 
pages. Everything in it was tops but 
I got a big kick out of the “Then and 
Now” piece by Bill Hedges. 

Puiuip J. JacoBy 
American Direct Mail Co., Inc. 


New York 


EDITOR: 

My hat is off to your production 
and art director. Issue after issue he 
comes up with striking layouts. I par- 
ticularly want to commend the 4-page 
spread in the May issue on the NAB- 
NARTB album. 

Joun Larson 
New York 


FDITOR: 

I’ve just returned from the first 
NARTB Convention I’ve ever attended 
and I want you to know that the spe- 
cial convention issue of TELEVISION 
AGE was my hotel room bible. 

It was a big help in orienting me— 
not only to the past history of the As- 
sociation but especially in straighten- 
ing me out as to what was going on 
at this year’s session, and where and 
when. 

As is everyone else who was in 
Chicago, I’m still a bit “bushed.” But 
I did want to thank you for your valu- 
able publication. 

Tuomas Y. GILMER 
New York 


EDITOR: 

We would like very much to have 
some ready-made binders so that we 
can file copies of TELEVISION AGE. 

Norman F. Hay 
Erwin, Wasey & Company 
New York 
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$7,400 GUNTHER JAECKEL MINK 








By using America’s only “3-state one-station 
TV network” you can save the cost of a $7,400 
Gunther Jaeckel mink coat in 13 weeks of a 
20 second spot campaign. (10 spots per week). 





OVER A MILE HIGH BAGS THEM ALL 
Mt. Washington’s more-than-a- Covers virtually all the families 
mile high TV station covers most local TV stations do. Reaches 
of the three states of Maine, thousands of families they cannot 
New Hampshire and Vermont. reach. Costs 49% less than the 
On the air in August. combination of the 3 TV stations 


giving next best coverage. 








CBS Mt. Washington T V_ Inc. 


WMTW 


Represented nationally by 
‘ HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 


Channel 8 
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MANEUVERABILITY 


HOUSTON-FEARLESS | | 


NEW! «™ CINEMOBILE 


- 


NEW! CIRCULAR STEERING 








NEW! HYDRAULIC BOOM LIFT 


NEW! MANEUVERABILITY 


NEW! HANDLING EASE 
NEW! VERSATILITY 
NEW! Low SLUNG CHASSIS 
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THE HOUSTON-FEARLESS CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 2 app alg 
FEARLESS ers 
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DALE Ge LLL ALIA 





JUNE, 1954 


Television Age 


SALES LOOK SHARP, FEEL SHARP, ARE SHARP 
Gillette cuts a wide swath with the 
doubled-edged combination of tv and sports 


A JOB IN JUNE? 


Here's the television employment outlook 
for the class of *54 


NEW TV BUSINESS: CO-OP ADVERTISING 
A slow-down in the home-goods industry 
may mean a speed-up in station revenue 


THE FORESIGHT SAGA 


Ziv’s production business proves to be as 
fast-moving as any of its filmed dramas 


INSURANCE POLICY 


Underwriters are using national spot— 
with striking results 


LET THE PEOPLE CHOOSE 


A proponent says subscription tv 
will improve programming, aid operators 


Cover: Anthony Saris 


DEPARTMENTS 


10 Publisher’s Letter Film Sales 
Report to the readers The month’s activity 


Tele-trends 


The shape of the future Set Count 


Market-by-market figures 
Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes Wall Street Report 


The financial picture 
Newsfront 


The way it happened 


In the Picture 


Network Schedule Portraits of people in the news 


The June line-up 


Washington Memo in Camera 
Legislation: high and dry The lighter side 
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In Chicago it’s WBBM-TV... after one short year 
the top performer by every standard. 


For WBBM-TV now packs the house with audiences 
18% over the nearest competition. ..87% greater 
than the third ranking station... more than twice 
as large as the fourth. 


In quarter-hour wins WBBM-TV now towers over 
its nearest competitor by 71%—with 203 top-rated 
periods today compared to 123 a year ago. 


And—where showmanship really shows—WBBM-TV 
takes a bow with 10 of Chicago’s “top 15” programs 
at night (compared to 9 a year ago) and 8 in the 
daytime (compared to 4 a year ago). 


For top billing in the nation’s second market, get 


in the act with WB ie. Mi -TV 


Chicago’s Showmanship Television Station 


CBS TELEVISION’S KEY STATION IN CHICAGO 








LEV-TV 


Bethlehem, Pa 


Allentown 


Easton 





WLEV-TV, in the heart of 
the rich Lehigh Valley, 
reaches a consistently pros- 
perous industrial and farm 


market area— 


1,047,110 


people who spend 


#1,037,542,000 


annually in retail sales. 
For bigger sales . . . buy 
WLEV-TV. Top time 
available now. Write! 


A Steinman Station 
Represented by 


MEEKER TY, 


Incorporated 
New York 
Chicago 


NBC 








TV Affiliate 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Basic Economics 

The combined articles in this issue present, we feel, as broad and 
thorough a report on the dollars-and-cents side of the industry as TELEVI- 
SION AGE—or, we suggest, any other publication—has ever printed in 
one month. And we're pleased to say that the outlook for television's 
business future is, on the whole, a strong and healthy one. 

For example, our Business Barometer (see page 15) shows that 
station revenues have continued to climb—not only in every category of 
business (local, national spot and network) but also for stations in every 
income bracket. This is the first time we have been able to announce such 
increases in our monthly analysis. 

Interestingly, while station revenues are growing, most corporation 
stocks are receding, 2s explained in our Wall Street Report. Most set- 
makers are braced fur lower grosses and proportionately lower dividends 


during 1954, with two notable exceptions (see page 63). 


Guidance for College Grads 

Although the expansion in tv continues in all segments of the business, 
it is still a tough industry to crack for the newcomer. The employment 
situation for June graduates is reviewed in the article “Jobs in June?” on 
page 28. 

If your son or neighbor’s boy is graduating from college this year, 
you might like to pass this feature piece along to him. It was written by 
our Associate Editor, Bill Ruchti, who is six years away from June job- 
hunting (University of California, Class of ’48). Bill knows whereof he 
speaks since he went through the employment mill before landing his 


first job on Newsweek. 


Doty’s Drawings 

Thirty-one-year-old Roy Doty, whose drawings frequently enliven the 
pages of TELEVISION AGE (see page 28), got his education at Ohio State 
University, the Columbus Art School and the Chicago Art Institute. Then 
he went to Paris where for two-and-a-half years he studied with the 
noted cartoonist Du Bout, worked on the French magazine Elle and was 
associated with the political cartoonist of the London Daily Mail. 

Since his return to these shores, he has established his own repute 
as a leading cartoonist by contributing regularly to such prominent pub- 
lications as The New York Times. And now his name is becoming even 
more important with The Roy Doty Show (Du Mont’s wasp New York), 
described by at leas: one columnist as “the best children’s program on 
the air.” The production helps build sales for three sponsors, Coca-Cola, 
the Pez-Haas Candy Co. and Good Humor. 

Roy’s whimsical illustrations always draw several requests for repro- 
duction. His drawing for “Madison Avenue—Billion Dollar Street” 
(TELEVISION AGE January, 1954) pulled the most requests-—over two 


dozen from stations, agencies and even a Madison Avenue shop. 


Cordially, 


Ay faut 
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nothing Works Gaike Wfanimanship 


Give people the want and you’re on your way. The Crosley Group 
does it with Wantmanship, the dynamic new dimension in selling. Typical 

of the Group, WLW-D, Dayton, audiences your advertising with promotion 
to make sure your sell is seen and heard. WWantmanship explains why 
the Crosley Group makes more sales faster, at less cost, y 


than any other medium or combination. /+ 





= 

WLW | Radio 
WLW-A | Allanta 
WLW-C | Columbus 
WLW-D | Dayion 
WLW-T | Cincinnati 


the CROSLEY GROUP 


< HARPER 


Exclusive Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago, Hollywood 
©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 








Sponsors 
ride a strong 
vehicle 
when Betty 
and Bob 
hit the air- 


nerwi- THE WDAFTV KITCHEN KLUB 


BETTE HAYES, a Bradley University home economics 


graduate, won several awards as a Westi ator before 
WDAF-TV discovered her. Bette is a TV natural. She never reads a 
commercial. She learns the product and delivers the advertiser's message 
straight into the camera’s eye in her easy mid-western style. 

Bette works in o beautiful, modern kitchen, and Bette is a beautiful girl. 
But her viewer friends don’t envy her. They like her because she doesn’t 
talk over them, below them, or to them. She talks WITH them. 








BOB KERR has won his place in the hearts of WDAF-TV 


viewers with his quick, puckish—not cornball—wit. When Bob is not 
performing as general taste-tester, he helps Bette sell products with a 
warm conviction that homemakers admit they just can’t resist. 
Bob won a recent poll conducted throughout the Kansas City area by 
TV GUIDE to determine “The local personality in the Kansas City seven- 
station market area, most deserving of network recognition.” 


Here are some excerpts from WDAF-TV KITCHEN KLUB’S heavy mail: And here is a sampling of the consistent perticipating- 
sponsor company that Bette and Bob keep: 





You ore by far the test little h ker that | have seen on any TV station . 
“and you are so refreshing—so neat and you truly make cooking an exciting and 
challenging affair. Kansas City, Missouri 


It is 1 o'clock p. m. and your daily program is just over as usual every day. ! have 
been listening, enthralled to every word . . . Of course | am just one person who is 
profiting by your priceless cooking directions. If only the young brides or those who 
Gre not wise in the culinary methods, would listen to you, how much worry, ‘even_ex- 
pense, they might save themselves . . . As | believe | told you in a previous letter 
that | am quite an old lady (93)—the "daughter and-grand-daughter of two good 
cooks and thought I, also, knew pretty Well how to cook . I have learned quite 
@ lot from listening to you. Kansas City, Missouri 


At our house Kitchen Klub time is the TV event of the day. | am a regular viewer 
because of the variety of ideas and practical suggestions. After thirty years as a 
homemaker . . . one is likely to find ones self in a rut, so your program is an inspira- 
tion to many of us. Ottawa, Kansas 


We really like your helper Bob. We had seen him many times on the TV newscast, 
but we really had no idea how nice he was, until we met him on your program. 
It is just like being in the kitchen with you. St. Joseph, Missouri 


Our Study Club is having a lesson on Famous American Women in Home Economics 
and Business, and | have chosen you as my subject on July 23rd. The Ludion Study 
Club members all enjoy your Kitchen Klub very much. Your also so bright and 
cherry that it is impossible not to smile all the short half hour. Ludlon, Missouri 


I try and use the products you advertise as we enjoy your program. 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Keep up og! good work, good ideas, and helpful hints. They are a blessing to us 
throw up my arms in despair, for | cannot get any new 
ideas as to ae | should fix for my family for supper . . . But since | have been 
watching your TV shows, it hos given me a new outlook on life. 1 now have some 
new wonderful ways to fix our meals. Kansos City, Kansas 
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General Foods 
Knox Gelatine 
Safeway Stores 
Wearever Aluminum 
Eatmor Cranberries 


Lee Foods 

Sunshine Biscuit 

Mrs. Tucker's Shortening 
Whirlpool Washers and Dryers 
General Electric Co. 


Sunkist Holsum Products 

Procter and Gamble Dracket Co. 

Carnation Co. Washington Apples 
Lever-Lipton Wish-Bone Salad Dressing 


Armour & Co. 

Mirro Products 

Purex 

General Baking Co. 
Louisiana Yams 

Culligan Water Softener 
Nestle 


Walcott Oven Cleaners 
Kerr Glass 

Minnesota Mining Co. 
Texas Rice 

Princess Place Mats 
Harpel Salad Dressing 


The Kitchen Klub is just one of the outstanding local programs produced by 
a staff of television pioneers on 


WDAEF-TV 


KANSAS CITY 


The Television Station of The Kansas City Star 





Represented by Harrington, Righter, and Parsons 
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FROM THE CAPITAL OF ALABAMA 





WCOV.-TV 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


WCOV.-TV is a primary CBS 
s affiliate but we carry top 
programs from ABC, DuMont & NBC. 


Also 34 live studio shows weekly. 


BETTER 
PROGRAMS 


We're 85 miles from the nearest 


MORE - 
VIEWERS 


TV competition. Conversion is 
practically 100‘: and set ownership 
in the market is almost 40‘. 


We'll have to admit that the 
spot next to “I Love Lucy” 
and the “Pabst Fights” are gone 


CHOICE 
AVAILABILITIES # 


but we have some choice spots 


left. 





Montgomery, Alabama Channel 20 
Nationally Represented by PAUL H. RAYMER CO., INC. 
ABC - CBS - NBC - DuMont 
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KCMC =1V Channel 6 


Now 
FULL 
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00,000 
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TEXARKANA 











Me 
*& Shreveport %, 
LOUISIANA 





between MEMPHIS and DALLAS 
Serving the $ BILLION $ 
TEXARKANA -SHREVEPORT 
market in 4& states 


- 85% unduplicated TV coverage 


‘For the tull story on this great market and the.one station that serves it, 
contact VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL, Inc., representatives today 


“2 KCMC-TV Gan!’ 


GEN. MGR., WALTER M. WINDSOR 
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BUSINESS BAROMETER: 





Television station revenues continue to climb. The latest increase is greater than 
the normal spring upturn. It is, in fact, the sharpest since TELEVISION AGE 
began its exclusive monthly survey six months ago. So—despite some 

, trouble spots—the five-year-old tv boom rolls on unchecked. 

/ 
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Stations in every revenue range— from $175,000 a year or less up to more than $5 
million—have reported their gross take (the cornbined annual total is some 
| $118.6 million). The result, percentage-wise: local business up 14.3 per cent 
over the previous month; nationai spot, by 14.2 per cent; and network, an 
increase of 12.9 per cent. 


Revenues rose not only in every category of business, but they improved in every income 
bracket—for the small, medium and largest outlets without exception. This, 


too, is the first time this has been reported since the survey was initiated. 





The biggest gains, once again, were chalked up by the small and medium-sized operators. 
Those in the $175,000-a-year bracket, for instance, boosted their local 

, take by a fat 39 per cent. Stations in the $625,000-$875,000 range recorded 

a 36 per cent jump in national spot. Larger stations, with annual revenues 

between $1.7 million and $2.2 million, bettered their network business 

by an average 22.6 per cent. Above that level, the gains taper off. 





Two forecasts made in this space last month are already being confirmed. Advertising 
expenditures are heading for a record; during the first quarter of 1954 they 
ran 13 per cent ahead of the 1953 pace (which set, in turn, a record). And 
television is responsible for the largest share of that gain. Network tv 
business in the first quarter was a startling 46 per cent above the level of 
the like period in 1953. 


A: at al A AEM 


BALANCE SHEET: 





Official figures for 1953 revenues and inc me are now in. Disclosed by FCC chairman 
Rosel Hyde during the Senate uhf hearings, they show that: 1) last year was a 
banner year for the industry as a whole; 2) but many newer, post-freeze 
stations had hard sledding. 





Ht 








In 1953, total tv revenues rose 32 per cent, to $430.8 million. Net income, before taxes, 
was $68.4 million, for a gain of 23.2 ver cent. The networks and their o&o 
stations took in $231.7 million; other outlets on the air last year 

grossed $199.1 million. 
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Tele-trends conine: $ 











Significantly, only the pre-freeze vhfers as a group made money. The non-network-owned 
outlets recorded $174.5 million, earned $60.5 million. In contrast, the 113 
post-freeze vhf's lost $4.2 million; the 102 post-freeze uhfer's were in red 
ink to the tune of $5.9 million. 











The report points up another circumstance: the much-discussed uhf problem is only part 





of the picture. Almost all post-freeze stations are having financial 2 





troubles. It should not be forgotten, however, that the older, now prosperous 
outlets, too, had a long period of losses before they turned the profit 
corner. Television, in short, is undeniably a boom industry—but no one 


can expect to make a killing overnight. 


NO SIGN-OFF: 


The traditional summer "hiatus" or lull is fast becoming a thing of the past. In previous 








years, replacements or sustaining shows have marked the hot weather 

period. Now two trends are emerging: 1) many sponsors are continuing their 

programs on a year-round basis; 2) new sponsors—with non-seasonal a 
products—are snapping up the few time periods available. 


At ABC-TV, for instance, such major advertisers as American Tobacco, Dodge, U. S. Stee! 
and Kraft—all new to the network last fall—have renewed their respective 











shows through the summer. NBC-TV reports Reynolds Metals, RCA, Campbell 





Soup, among others, are staying right through the warm weather. Philip 
Morris will continue I Love Lucy on CBS Television on a year-round basis. In 
many cases kines of the most popular programs presented during the past season 


will be shown. 


New business is also breaking. The Florida Citrus Commission will back Twenty Questions H 








on ABC-TV. Campbell Soup is sponsoring a new Abbott & Costello kid's show 
on CBS Television, Saturdays, 11:30 a.m.-noon. Toni will offer Tennessee 
Ernie and his Kollege of Musical Knowledge on NBC-TV; Associated Products 





will sponsor the Arthur Murray Dance Party, Pillsbury and Green Giant will 
alternate sponsorship of Hey! Mulligar, a new Mickey Rooney film series, 
on the same network. These will all run into the fall and winter or longer. 


If this trend is maintained—and there is no reason to believe it won't be—summer 





time will soon be as tight as the choice fall and winter schedules. The 
seasonal dips that have marked television activity will tend to level out, if 





not disappear entirely. 
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GREAT oft ! 


WPTZ TV NOW REACHES 6,390,000 PEOPLE! 





They’re spread over four states, 15,000 square 
miles. They're the farmers of Lancaster County 
. . . the miners in the Anthracite Belt . . . the 
vacationists in Atlantic City . . . Philadelphia’s 
millions. WPTZ is their center of attraction. 
It’s peak-powered at the low end of the band 
. . . delivers a clearer, stronger signal to more 


people over a wider area than any other tele- 
vision station in Pennsylvania. 

It’s a picture worth looking into. 

Call us here at WPTZ, Architect Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. ... phone Locust 4-5500 
...or get in touch with your nearest Free & 
Peters “‘Colonel.”’ 


SCOTT’S GREAT, TOO! 


Alan Sots 


**Let Scott Do It’’ 
9 aM to 10 Am daily 


Alan Scott, Philadelphia’s outstanding TV personality, now 
presides over Philadelphia’s top-rated morning show on WPTZ 


and the new afternoon “Scott Sy otlight.” 


He places your name alongside such sales-minded advertisers 
as Penn Fruit—General Foods—Lipton’s— Morrell Meats— 
Oakite—Pillsbury and others. Availabilities on request. 


WPTZ 


CHANNEL 








WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


WPTZ (TV)—Philadelphia; WBZ (TV)—Boston; 
KYW—Philadelphia; WBZ-WBZA—Boston; 
KDKA—Pittsburgh ; WOWO—Fort Wayne; 
KEX—Portland, Oregon 
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THE VIEW IS JUST WONDERFUL! 


an 


E-3 


a 


f diversified industry in WSAZ-TV’s broad area, here is Du Pont’s plant at Belle, W. Va., employing 4,000 
in the making of many chemical products. Payrolls are about $20,000,000 a year; annual purchases of mate- 
and services run to nearly $6,000,000 in the Kanawha Valley, more than $13,000,000 in West Virginia as a whole. 


« 





You'll find a lot of attractive scenery here in the industrial 
heart of America. But it’s made up of much more than 
natural wonders alone. Few markets in the nation can spread 
such a panorama of expanding industry before the eyes of 
eager advertisers. 


Today, from the tip of WSAZ-TV’s lofty tower, you can send 
your sales message ranging across a prosperous region of 
116 counties. Here live close to half-a-million TV families, 
many of whom count exclusively on WSAZ-TV for television 
pleasure. For their livelihood, they count on some of 
America’s biggest, busiest plants where production of goods 
(and plump payrolls) continues at an accelerating pace. 


WSAZ-TV’s viewers shared heavily in the nearly four billion 
dollars of buying power earned in these 116 counties 

during 1953. Retail sales hit a record of almost two-and-a-half 
billion. Prosperity in 1954 shows no abatement. eePcL_ln faa me 


Like this great market itself, WSAZ-TV’s popularity also ne eee Virginia 

keeps growing. This warm welcome in so many high-income pont sancaeth. AGitiated ADCO Du Mont 

homes (with so much extra money to spend) is being Affiliated with Radio Station WSAZ. 

shared profitably by advertisers who recognize WSAZ-TV’s Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. 
persuasive sales power. The outlook for you—and what Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 

you seli—is wonderful, too. Get the facts from The Katz 


Agency. They can lead to happy changes in sales curves! 
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WHAT'S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te | @- S$ co p e 


Toni Cosmetic Push 

Toni is making a determined drive to crack the 
$70-million cosmetics market. Last month’s launch- 
ing of its new lipstick, Viv, with a $5-million 
advertising campaign, was the first step. Later this 
year, Toni will bring out another cosmetic product, 
reportedly a nail polish. Both network and spot tv 
will be used heavily. 

Toni, incidentally, made an unsuccessful bid to 
buy Hazel Bishop before bringing out its own lip- 
stick brand. The offer was in the neighborhood of 
$5 million. Hazel Bishop’s 1953 sales were $1i 
million, promise to hit $18 million this year. 


Color Stampede 

The mass color market may be much closer 
than realized. Both Crosley and Westinghouse, for 
instance, will introduce before the end of this 
year a 21-inch set selling for $700 to $800. Both 
models are expected to utilize the Lawrence chro- 
matic tube owned by Paramount. By the end of 
1955, say spokesmen, a $500 color set will be on 
the market, and the stampede will be on. 


RKO To Break Backlog 

RKO is definitely planning to release its big 
backlog of feature films to television—it’s only a 
matter of time. Floyd Odlum, head of Atlas Corp., 
who would reportedly like to buy out Howard 
Hughes, has long favored the step. Now Hughes 
is similarly inclined. So no matter who exercises 
control, the logjam will be broken. 


General Foods Expansion 

General Foods, which sponsors three half-hour 
network shows a week, is looking for a fourth 
through Young & Rubicam. 


Benton & Bowles Shifts 

Paul Benson, timebuyer on the Procter & 
Gamble account at Benton & Bowles, will succeed 
Mary McKenna as timebuying supervisor. Mrs. 
McKenna is joining WNEW, New York, on June 15. 


Ray Healy has been upped to position of assistant 
media director on P&c. 


Oil Companies Heavy On Spot Tv 

With the intensified competition in the gasoline 
field, you can look for the major oil companies to 
spend more money on spot tv. Esso, Shell, Ameri- 
can Oil, Richfield, are all expanding their spot 
activities. 


Trio Looking 

Three advertisers are looking for half-hour 
network shows to sponsor on an alternate-weel: 
basis this fall. They are Cudahy Packing and In- 
ternational Harvester, both through Young and 
Rubicam, and Paper-Mate, through Foote, Cone & 


Belding. 


indians Rally 

Baseball moguls say it’s still too early to draw 
any valid conclusions from the “Cleveland 
Indians’ Experiment.” The Indians away-from- 
home games only are being telecast under the 
sponsorship of Carling’s Beer and Ale. So far this 
year the Cleveland club is up some 50,000 in 
attendance over last year. 


Station Lists Increase 

Average station line-ups for network shows are 
ruening considerably higher than last year. Sta- 
tions added do not necessarily follow market 
standing. Competitive situations, distribution pat- 
terns, as well as out-and-out aggressive selling on 
the part of individual stations are the reasons ad- 
vanced by the networks for the addition of 
supplementary stations. 


Big Town Status 

Lever Brothers is considering the placement of 
Big Town on a spot basis in those markets it can’t 
clear this fall on NBc-Tv. McCann-Erickson is the 
agency. 
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TOM HARKER, NATIONAL SALES DIRECTOR ......... #18 EAST 57th, NEW YORK 





MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . ~- . . . « «= . « . KATZ AGENCY 


GOODBYE To cHIcAGoO. The cur- 
tain had fallen on the 32nd annual 
NARTB convention and attendance had 
hit a new high—more than 2,500 sta- 
tion owners and managers, not to 
mention station representatives and 
media men, had made the trip to Chi- 
cago. They had $5.5 


worth of the latest electronic devices. 


seen million 


heard a detailed report on the year’s 


THAD BROWN 
He Summed Up A Year 


tv activities, and lifted many a glass 
with their fellow broadcasters. 

The subjects explored—in meeting 
rooms and in the corridors of the 
Palmer House—ranged all the way 
from responsibility in handling news 
and opinion broadcasts to the $64 
question: the next Fcc chairman. Even 
the uhf problem, supposedly not up 
for discussion since it was the subject 
of Senate hearings, came in for som? 
impromptu and heated debate. 

Industry teamwork, reported NARTB 
vice president Thad Brown, had help- 
ed make color tv “a reality” during 
the year; the all-industry tv music 
license committee had solved the ascap 


blanket and per-program license dis- 


(TELEVISION AGE, December, 
1953); a plan to measure circulation 
was moving toward completion; and a 
standard film contract between sta- 
tions and distributors 
ready for group action. 


pute 


was almost 


murrurns Mays front 


Perhaps the most significant single 
event was the official launching of the 
Television Advertising Bureau, now 
dubbed the TvaB. Tentatively set up in 
New York five weeks earlier by 28 sta- 
tions, the initial formal meeting re- 
sulted in over 100 stations joining up 
and a first-year budget of $500,000 in 
sight. Richard P. Doherty was named 
permanent consultant and Neville 
Miller, who drafted the bylaws, re- 
tained as legal consultant. J. R. Cov- 
ington, vice president of watz Char- 
lotte, was “loaned” to organize a pro- 
motion policy. 

In his annual report to the members, 
NARTB president Harold Fellows urged 
the broadcasters to forget their intra- 
mural differences and concentrate on 
other media. He 
cited the growth in membership (1,435 


competition from 


when he took over three years ago; 


WILLIAM PALEY 
He Took A Stand 


1,833 today) and the increase in tv 
code subscribers (from 118 to 225 sta- 
tions and four networks in a year). 
William S. Paley, cps chairman and 
winner of the 1954 Keynote Award, 
that pay 
more attention to news and public af- 
fairs. This, he said, was “the road to 
responsibility.” He felt that “the 
broadcaster has the same right to edi- 
torialize . 


recommended broadcasters 


. as the free press.” 
Other convention highlights: 


NARTB tv board: The board was ex- 


panded by two members to 15; chair-. 


man Robert D. Swezey, wosu-tv New 
Orleans, was reelected. The new mem- 
bers: John Esau, KTvQ-tv Oklahoma 
City, the first representative of a ubf 
station on the board, and W. D. 
Rogers, Jr., KDUB-Tv Lubbock. 

Sports coverage: A roundtable of 
sports and media representatives, mod 
erated by Sports Committee chairman 
George J. Higgins, Kmpc Kansas City. 
heard the Reverend Edmund P. Joyce. 
Notre 
Dame University, and Jerry Jordan. 


executive vice president of 
sports researcher at N. W. Ayer, criti- 
cize the NCAA restricted-telecast polic: 
as “stifling competition”. 

The tv code: John E. Fetzer, wKzo- 
tv Kalamazoo and chairman of the tv 
code review board, reported that since 
the spring of 1951 complaints to the 
Fcc had dropped 85 per cent. 

Engineering: At the 8th annual 
NARTB Broadcast Engineering Confer- 
ence, held in conjunction with the con- 
vention, NARTB president Fellows put 
the importance of the engineer in 
proper perspective. The quality of the 
signal, he pointed out, was of major 
importance in competitive markets. 
“No matter how good or interesting 
the program, if it doesn’t reach the 
receiver in proper condition, it avails 


nothing.” 


FRIEDA HENNOCK 
She Spoke Her Mind 
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Exhibits: Business was good, espe- 
cially in film series’ sales. There were 
126 exhibits ranging from the latest in 
color equipment to films and packaged 
programs and  audience-measuring 
services. 

Uhf: Unscheduled, the subject came 
up anyway when six FCC commission- 
ers held a question-and-answer session 
with the delegates. Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock, insisting that it 
wouldn’t have been “right” for her to 
appear before the convention without 
speaking her mind, put in an ardent 
plea for all tv stations to be moved to 
the higher bands. 
George E. Sterling promptly chal- 
lenged the statement as a “direct at- 
tack” on the Fcc and 


Commissioner 


industry 
engineers. 


SENATE SPOTLIGHT. Even as the 
NARTB delegates discussed and debated 
the uhf problem, it was drawing even 
more critical attention 1,000 miles 
away. In Washington, a subcommittee 
ot the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committee, presided over 
by Sen. Charles Potter (R.-Mich.), 
epened hearings on the thorny subject. 
A jam-packed hearing room heard 
opinions and advice from FCC commis- 
sioners, station operators, set manu- 
facturers and network men. 

Fcc chairman Rosel Hyde stated the 
problem in terms of a frustrating cir- 
cle: no advertising, no programs; no 
programs, no set conversion; no set 
conversion, no audience; no audience, 
ne advertising. He offered no ready 
solution to the apparent impasse. 

But others were not so hesitant; 
they presented a veritable pot-pourri 
of solutions. Sen. Ed Johnson (D.- 
Col.), for instance, proposed remov- 
ing the 10 per cent Federal excise tax 
on uhf sets, promptly introduced a biil 
to that effect. Fcc commissioner Frieda 
Hennock urged an immediate freeze 
on new grants and existing-station 
modifications pending a_ searching 
study of the situation. (At one point, 
Miss Hennock burst into tears, charged 
individual senators with 
“pressure .. . 


exerting 
in a disreputable man- 
ner” on the Fcc in behalf of grants to 
favored constituents.) Further sugges- 
tiens included moving all stations into 
the uhf band or limiting color telecast- 
ing to uhf. Still other “solutions”: 

* Cut back vhf power and antenna 
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TED BERGMANN 
He Saw A Monopoly 


height to approximate uhf coverage; 
require vhf transmitters to be located 
close to the principal community they 
serve (Commissioner Hennock). 


* Do not authorize competing vhf 
and uhf stations in the same market 
(Fred Weber, whose wrpc Atlantic 
City had just gone off the air). 

® Modify the income tax laws to 
permit more flexibility in depreciation 
and tax spread by uhfers. ( William A. 
Roberts, counsel to the UHF-Tv Asso- 
ciation). 


At least two prominent industry 
figures thought the problem was pri- 
marily one of network affiliation. Dr. 
Allen Du Mont, for one, maintained 
that uhf stations could only get the 
programs they needed if there were 
four equal networks instead of two 
“trailing” ones. To accomplish that, he 
offered three plans: 1) insist that each 
network must affiliate with a pre- 
scribed number of uhf stations; 2) 
insist that stations give, on demand, to 
any network 25 per cent of their time 
classifications; and 3) permit each 
network to own an additional station 
for every group of seven uhfs it made 
affiliates, with a ceiling of 11 oxo 
stations, 

Ted Bergmann, director of the Du 
Mont network, added that the present 
situation was leading not only to a 
monopoly of entertainment and public 
service programs but also a monopoly 
of sales and advertising. There was 
plenty of advertising money to go 
around, he declared, but at the mo- 
ment cBs Television and NBC-TV were 


sharing 85 per cent of all network ad 
revenue between them, thanks to their 
ability to clear time. 

As the hearings recessed until June 
15, about only one thing was certain: 
Congress was pressing for a July 31 
adjournment, and the calendar was 
against new legislation. Apparently the 
whole perplexing problem would end 
up just where it started—in the lap of 
the Fcc. 


FLANKING MOVE? But there was 
ore chance of a “sleeper” quietly slip- 
ping through the Congressional mills 
while all eyes and ears were on the uhf 
debate. Sen. John Bricker (R.-Ohio), 
a conservative and avowed foe of gov- 
ernmental regulation, introduced a 
bill which would alter drastically the 
telecasting status quo. 

The Bricker measure was not an- 
neunced as a move to aid uhfers, but 
its intent was plain. It gave the Fcc 
blanket authority over the networks, 
something it has never had or tried to 
exercise. The Senator’s position: 

“The ability of an individual station 
to obtain network programming too 
often determines whether that station 
lives or dies.” Mentioning the 72 
grants which had been dropped since 
the freeze on new stations was lifted 
‘(60 of them for uhf installations), Mr. 
Bricker added: “We have reason to 
believe that many of these failures are 
due to the fact that the stations were 
denied programs. .. . ” 

The obvious implication: the Fcc 
should step in and compel the networks 
That, indeed, 


would be regulation with a vengeance. 


tc service stations. 





SEN. JOHN BRICKER 
He Wanted More Regulation 
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1 srecenia to a crony, Tex, an old rancher, 


was startled when one of his hens came 


squawking around the house. Close behind 
in loud pursuit came a rooster. As the feather- 
ed pair kept circling the yard, the two Texans 
wagered on the outcome. Tex backed his 


rooster. 


In the fourth lap, the rooster began to lose 
ground. As the hen rounded the house, Tex 
jumped up, grabbed some corn and tossed it 
straight in her path. She pounded right along, 
ignoring the kernels. Not the rooster — he 
spied the feed, screeched to a halt and settled 


down to a leisurely meal. 


Tex paid off the bet, glared at his rooster 
and grumbled, “Sure hope I never get that 
hungry.” 


a % 


Panhandle hens have been known to stay 


out in front by listening to KGNC. Farmers 


A BIRD IN THE PANHANDLE 
NEVER GETS BUSHED--only hungry 


find that egg production soars when a radio 
plays steadily in the hen house. /n 2 out of 
3 poultry barns surveyed in the Amarillo area, 


radios were tuned to KGNC. 


% % % 


People also flock to KGNC. And last year 
they began roosting in front of tv sets tuned 
to Channel 4. Our audience hatches enough 
buying power to lead the nation in pe 
family retail sales: $5,248 in 1953. See the 


Katz Agency for full information. 


KGNE anv 


Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


AM: 10,000 watts, 710 kc. TV: Channel 4. Represented nationally by the Katz Agency 
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IN AGRICULTURE 


WHEAT 


IS THE CHOICE 
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IN TELEVISION 
KWTV 


IS THE CHOICE 
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KWTV FARM DIRECTOR 







IN FARM AND RANCH NEWS, Wayne C. 


Liles is the choice of Oklahoma. For eight 
years he was County Farm Agent for Till- WIA 3 
. 2 4 
man County, Oklahoma. He is past presi- the h oct op hom ity 
Association, and the winner of numerous 
awards for his work with farm youth. A 
graduate of Oklahoma A & M College, he 
has been prominent in Hereford Breeders 
expert. Yes, Wayne C. Liles is one of the 
winners who have made KWTV-9 the choice 
of Oklahoma City! AFFILIATED MANAGEMENT KO MA CBS 

EDGAR T. BELL, Executive Vice-President REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC 


dent of the Oklahoma County Farm Agents 
Association work. He is a soil conservation 
FRED L. VANCE, Sales Manager 
KWTV goes to 316,000 watts ERP with a 1572-foot tower in late summer 1954! 
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Sales: look 


Gillette cuts a wide swath with 


the double-edged combination 


of television and sports 


ake the American love of sports. Add tele- 
T vision and radio sponsorship of the World 
Series, the Rose Bowl Game, the Kentucky Derby 
and boxing bouts. Result: one of the most spec- 
tacular success stories in the recent history of 
American industry. 

In 1939 the Gillette Co. began to sponsor the 
World Series on radio (television coverage was 
added in 1947). During the next fifteen years 
sales increased eight times, soaring from $18 
million to more than $140 million in 1953. The 
use of television and radio isn’t the sole explana- 
tion for that remarkable record but it has cer- 
tainly played a major role in the achievement. 
Today, for instance, Gillette puts 82 per cent of 
its advertising budget into the two media. 

One of the nation’s ten top advertisers, the 
Boston company has been promotion-conscious 


from the very beginning. In 1903, the two-year- 


sharp, 


feel 
sharp, 


are 
sharp! 


old company placed its first ad, in a small mag- 
azine, at a cost of $162—which represented 
about half of that year’s total gross sales (51 
razors and 168 blades). But it wasn’t until the 
late 1930's that Gillette hit upon the formula- 
alr coverage of top sports events—that was to 
skyrocket sales and earnings. As it happened, 
that discovery came none too soon. 

For, in 1938, Gillette was in a bad way. Do- 
mestic profits had fallen to $300,000, less than 
during the depths of the depression. The com- 
pany was struggling to hold onto barely 18 pet 
cent of the razor blade market; it was depend- 
ent on earnings from foreign subsidiaries to 
keep its head above the waters of bankruptcy. 

That was the low point—and the turning 
point. The latter came when Joseph P. Spang 
was named executive vice president. A former 
vice president in charge of sales for Swift & Co.., 
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Spang lost no time in meeting the 
emergency. Within three months he 
was president of Gillette and a 
thorough shakeup and reorganization 
were underway. Administrative dead- 
wood was ruthlessly pruned. Price dis- 
counts and rebates, which had been 
costing the company heavily, were dis- 
continued. The quality of blades was 
improved, without any loss of mass 
production efficiency. And advertising 
and promotion were stepped up. 


Play Ball! 


But probably the most important 
single step came a bit later. Gillette 
had for some time been exploring the 
idea of sponsoring sports events on 
the air because of the obvious appeal 
to a male audience—the razor and 
blade market. (Once before it had 
taken a flyer, backing the 1935 Baer- 
Braddock heavyweight fight, which 
turned out to be a 15-round “waltz.”) 
Craig Smith, advertising manager, 
suggested picking up the tab for the 
1939 World Series, even though the 
bill—$100,000 for the rights and an- 


other $150,000 or so for time and 
promotion costs—would swallow up a 
sizable chunk of the entire annual ad 
budget. 

Joseph Spang, an enthusiastic base- 
ball fan himself, quickly endorsed the 
proposal. The result was beyond all 
expectations. By the time the New 
York Yankees had defeated the Cin- 
cinnati Reds in four straight games, 
Gillette had sold 1.5 million razors. 
That, of course, meant lucrative new 
blade business as a natural follow-up. 
Thoroughly gratified by this smash 
hit, the 
broadened its sports sponsorship. By 
1941, Gillette was presenting a com- 
plete Cavalcade of Sports, including 
the Sugar and Orange Bowl games on 
New Year’s Day, championship prize 
fights, Friday night bouts from New 
York’s Madison Square Garden and 
the Kentucky Derby. The Preakness, 
Belmont Stakes, Rose Bowl Game and 
All-Star Game were added later. (In 
1941, the Louis-Conn fight attracted 
the largest audience in the history of 
recio to that date.) 


Boston company rapidly 





During the war years, Gillette con- 
tinued to climb the road. 
Sales rose from $22.7 million in 1941 
to $37.8 million in 1945; 
same period, earnings increased from 
$3.1 million to $4.8 million. Of even 
more importance for the postwar mar- 
ket: during the hostilities the com- 
pany supplied the armed forces with 
20 million razors and 1.5 billion 
blades. The Gillette double-edged 
blade became as familiar to G.I.’s as 
C and K rations. Meanwhile, the re- 
search department had developed a 


success 


over the 


new blade dispenser to compete with 
the magazine-type Schick was push- 
ing. 

The Plunge 


It was also during the war years 
that promotion-alert Gillette got its 
feet wet in television. In September. 
1944, the company began to present 
the weekly Madison Square Garden 
fights on the 
auguraiing 10 years of unbroken tv 
sponsorship (Gillette claims to have 


infant medium, in- 


the longest record of continuous tv 














use). One of the very few times the 
fights were not carried occurred last 
year when Friday night was Christ- 
mas night. Instead, Gillette offered a 
talent show, Christmas With the Stars, 
featuring Helen Hayes, Bob Hope, the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Victor Borge 
and other headliners. In 1947 the 
World Series appeared on the coaxial 
cable for the first time; by 1951 the 
full Cavalcade of Sports was being 
televised.* 

After the second world war, Gillette 
turned its attention to an all-out, ag- 
gressive sales drive. To spark the big 


push, Joseph Spang chose Boone 
Gross, sales manager and president vi 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., liquor 


distillers. Gross reorganized and en- 
enlarged the sales organization, set 
his sights on a yearly volume of 1 bil- 
lion blades. By 1947, that goal had 
been reached; sales hit $59.5 million, 


earnings were $11.6 million. Each 


* Currently, the World Series, All-Star 
game, Friday fights and Rose Bowl game 
are on NBC-TV. The Orange Bowl, Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont stakes are 
carried by cps Television. 








year since, Gillette has topped its 
previous sales record. 

Still another major move was made 
in 1948. Gillette bought Toni, the 
leading maker of home permanent 
kits, for some $20 million. This Chi- 
cago firm had been founded in 1944 
R. Neison and 
Harris, had almost overnight captured 
of the 


sales at the time of the purchase were 


by brothers Irving 


the lion’s share market. (lis 
running around $20 million a year, 
have since more than doubled.) Gil- 
lette paid $12 million down for Toni, 
with the $8 million balance to be 
liquidated at the rate each year of 50 
per cent of Toni’s earnings. The final 
payment was made in January. 1954. 


Heavy Schedule 


Toni, too, has long favored tele- 


vision and radio. As it added new 
lines—shampoos and a hair rinse—the 
Gillette division has steadily increased 
its use of the media. Today, for in- 
backs 


vision shows, 11 network radio pro- 
grams. Half of the Toni advertising 


stance, it nine network tele- 








budget goes into tv. The lineup in- 
Arthur Godfrey 
Friends (cps Television), a half hour 
weekly; Arthur Godfrey 


Television), two days a week; Place 


cludes: and _ his 


Time (cBS 
the Face (cps Television), every oth- 
er week; Bob Crosby (cs Television), 
Martin Show 


V aliani 


once weekly; Tony 
(NBC-TV), once a week; and 


Lady 


weekly. In addition, Toni is repre- 


(cBs Television), two times 
sented by participations on all Gillette 
sport programs. 

Over the years, Gillette has been one 
of the few major American companies 
whose products, if anything, are bet- 
ter known abroad than at home. The 
picture of the company’s founder, 
King C. Gillette, which appears on the 
cever of every package of blades (it 
has been reproduced over 200 billion 
times) is familiar around the world. 
(Blue blades have even been used as 
money in Czechoslovakia and Italy.) 
Overseas earnings have always bulked 
large, running as high as 90 per cenit 
of the company total in the 1930's. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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sk a dozen June graduates about 
their prospects in starting a career 
in television and you'll risk getting 
thirteen different answers. 

Partly, this is because they often 
think television is just another branch 
of show business. “Most people want 
to identify themselves with the end re- 
sult—programs,” says J. C. Benson of 
the ABC personnel office. 

Or, even worse, they think television 
is all show and no business. “Televi- 
sion seems different from other busi- 
nesses, but it really isn’t—it’s jus: 
broader,” explains Leil Tanenholz, 
Manager of the Du Mont Network 
Personnel Department. 

Part of the confusion stems from 
the fact that there is no set formula for 
making the grade in video. “Tell them 
to come in, take their chances, find 
themselves—as most people do—and 
take advantage of the breaks,” advises 
Robert Kalaidjian, Director of Per- 
sonnel Relations for the cBs Television 
Network. 

More perplexity 
television it is not easy to get a good 
job fast. “If anyone is lucky enough 
to get in, he’s on his way,” explains 
Milton E. Williams, Manager of Em- 
ployment for NBC. 

To help the graduate understand 
what he must do in order to gei a 
television job in June, TELEVISION AGE 
has conducted an exclusive survey of 
officials, 
owners and managers, college job 


rises because in 


network personnel station 


placement bureaus, employment agen- 
cies and prominent television execu- 
tives. Their answers have been com- 
piled to show what training is required 
for television careers, the extent of 
job openings this year, how to land a 
position and what to expect from it. 
To begin with, no employer in tv 
makes supra-human demands of the 
job-applicant. Interviewers are con- 
siderate but not condescending to peo- 
ple just out of school. But since em- 
ployers ask for maturity and a serious 
approach to work (“Lack of interest 
means a fast turnover,” says one), 
they prefer the college to the high 
school graduate. Except for students 
who can offer technical training, the 


Television Courses 


industry does not look for particular 
majors. 

College courses in television, how- 
ever, are looked upon as “almost uni- 
versally good,” reports Charles G. 
Hicks, NBC manager of specialized re- 
cruiting. Not only do these courses 
help prepare students for their careers 
—sometimes by actual operation of a 
college station—but they also help 
verify the sincerity and permanence 
of the job-applicant’s television inter- 
est. Excellent courses are given at The 
Yale Drama School, Harvard, Michi- 
gan and Indiana—among others (a 
full roster of accredited colleges may 
be obtained from the educational di- 
vision of the Fcc). 


A job in June? 


-accountants, 


Some networks have reservations, 
however, about “professional” radio- 
tv colleges, usually secondary schools 
which offer “practical” night courses. 
Whereas these schools can help stimu- 
late interest, they seem to prepare the 
student primarily for local station as- 
signments, not network positions. 

Numerically, job openings this year 
will be limited. Hiring has been keyed 
to providing replacements, not expand- 
ing present staffs which, considering 
the relative prominence of the indus- 
try, are not extensive. The largest net- 
work, cBs Television, for example, has 
a total of 11,000 employes of whom 
5,000 are in New York. NBC issues pay 
checks to about 7,000 people each 
week—4,000 in Manhattan. ABc-Tv 
end Du Mont have 1,200 and 800 New 
York employes, respectively. In fact, it 
has been estimated that only 65,000 
people—out of the total American 
working force of 60 million—have 
jobs in television. 

But regardless of the position he 
seeks, the college graduate will soon 
discover the following facts about the 
field: There are always new openings, 
but they are limited in number. Far 
more people apply than can be hired. 
With very few exceptions (lawyers. 
engineers and _ similar 
specialists), all applicants are expect- 
ed to start at the bottom. For men, 
that usually means assignment to the 
Guest Relations staff (networkese for 


or to the mail room; for 


pages ) 
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women, to minor clerical or secretarial 
jobs. Starting wages vary slightly, but 
they are not high. Guest-relations or 
mail-room workers start at $37 per 
week at cBs Television. Beginning 
clerical jobs, as listed by NBc, range 
from $45 to $72.50 per week. A mail 
room job at Du Mont pays $40 weekly. 

Once in, the beginning page (or 
clerk) is on his (or her) own to make 
contacts wherever he can. The owners 
of Today's J. Fred Muggs, for ex- 
ample, got their precocious chimp on 
camera through contacts they made 
Relations. 
Other former pages at NBC include 
Gordon McRae, Bert Parks and a score 


of present tv production workers. (The 


while working in Guest 


staff once was peopled only with ap- 
plicants for creative jobs, but now also 
includes many aspirants for sales 
work, personnel and similar manage- 
ment posts. ) 

When they find they cannot bypass 
these seemingly elementary jobs, most 
college graduates encounter their first 
dissatisfaction with a career in televi- 
sion. “They often fall in love with the 
idea of tv without knowing the de- 
tails,” Mr. Tanenholz reports. Network 
employers have learned, however, that 
the average beginner does not know 
his exact goal within the field or, if 
he does know it, will change his mind 
at least once during his first months 
of work. 

“Most beginners don’t know enough 
about the business to know where 


they'd like to go,” says Mr. Kalaidjian. 
“But by becoming exposed to the 
whole organization through a mail 
room job, they can find themselves 
and develop a sense of direction.” 

A college degree does not necessari- 
ly make an educated man, according 
to Mr. Williams. “Education is a con- 
tinuing process,” he notes, adding that 
“the primary advantage of the college 
graduate is—not that he possesses 
knowledge-—but that he knows the ac- 
cesses to it.” That a beginner is more 
than prepared for his first job, he says, 
“is fine to feel, but not to express.” 


Internal Promotion 


All personnel directors agree, then. 
that as soon as the graduate learns he 
has to start learning all over again, he 
has a good start. His next task is to 
define his job preference as soon as he 
can, then specialize to get there. (Says 
one personnel manager, “The bigger 
the executive, the more specialized he 
is.”) At that point, being a tv employe 
offers excellent protection: All net- 
works and most stations have firm 
policies of internal promotion. (“We 
go outside only as a last resort,” says 
a member of one network office.) 

And in television, it is relatively 
easy to win early recognition through 
hard work and top-notch performance. 
“Most people,” Mr. Kalaidjian ob- 
serves, rapidly ... 
there’s always a need for new blood 
with executive potential.” He estimates 


“move pretty 


visiogmployment outlook for the class of 54 























60 per cent of present cps Television 
executives started “in the ranks.” And 
the two top men at Du Mont, Manag- 
ing Director Ted Bergmann and Don 
McGannon, Director of 
Broadcasting as well as General Man- 


Assistant 


ager of 0&0 Stations, are both under 
34. 

Recognition, in turn, means more 
Most 


granted cost-of-living increases in the 


money. employes have been 
past few years. Talent, of course, has 
its own union scales which generally 
call for an annual raise. But no net- 
work has a time limit for promotions. 

The NBc employe has a conference 
with his superior every six months (to 
find how he’s rated at his job) and is 
elicible for a “merit increase” once 2 
year. Jobs are classified by salary and 
function (from $207-$300 monthly for 
a clerical post), and once the employe 
gains the upper limit in his classifica- 
tion, he can get a raise only through 
reclassification of his job-title or pro 
motion. That is no problem, obviously. 

cBs Television has granted employes 
a “general increase” each year for the 
past several years, tried merit in- 
creases last year but probably won’t do 
so in 1954. Their reason: a true merit 
raise usually affects less than half 
the employes, thus generates more ill 
than good will. (The same network 
dropped its executive training pro- 
gram for a similar reason; those en- 
rolled were looked upon as “fair- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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New tv 
business: 


eee stations take note: An 
important source of revenue is 
waiting to be tapped. Paradoxically, it 
stems from a slow-down in one of 
America’s fastest-growing industries. 

For the home-goods market, a ma- 
jor economic phenomenon of the past 
20 years, shows definite signs of level- 
ling-off. After a postwar splurge in re- 
fitting, refinishing and restyling their 
homes, Americans are still spending 
about $15 billion a year on appliances, 
television and radio sets, furniture, 
rugs and hardware. The annual vol- 
ume has been steadily growing, is ex- 
pected to rise another $5 billion dur- 
ing the next five years. But the rate of 
increase is slowing down. Had buying 
kept up with the increase in personal 
income, for instance, the public would 
now be spending an additional $3 bil- 
lion a year for home-goods. Left alone, 
the sales picture cannot be expected to 
improve. 

How does that affect the television 
industry? It means, for one thing, that 
manufacturers, distributors and deal- 
ers have to “get out and sell.” And one 
way they are doing just that is through 
increased use of co-op advertising. 
That, in turn, can well mean new tv 
business. 

There are several reasons why co- 
operative advertising is good business 
te get: Almost all manufacturers— 
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especially those in the appliance field 
—have well-established cooperative 
plans. Furthermore, most of the plans 
are highly flexible. Geared to the needs 
of the moment, co-op spending can be 
used to reward a hard-selling dealer 
or to spur sales in an unusually slow 
market, to keep big-selling items going 
or to push a money-loser into the win- 
ning bracket. Cooperative ad funds are 
also usually collected by the manufac- 
turer in advance and, although dealers 
may not receive the manufacturer's 
payment until after the end of each 
campaign, there is no doubt about ulti- 
mate “cash on the line.” Finally but 
significantly, cooperative plans usually 
place two highly important preroga- 
tives in the hand of local businessmen: 
Ad schedules are dealer-instigated, and 
dealers generally have their choice of 
the medium to use. 


Eternal Triangle 


One of the biggest problems for the 
tv station in search of co-op advertis- 
ing is to get the ball rolling. Part of 
that problem is that three separate 
parties are involved: the manufactur- 
er, his distributor and the dealer. 
While the manufacturer establishes his 
own co-op policy and fund, the dealer 
has the prime responsibility for put- 
ting it to use, and the distributor usu- 
ally acts as the “middle man” through 


A slow-down in the 
home-goods industry may mean 


a speed-up in station revenue 


advertising 


whom the other two work. Explains 
one New York distributor of tv-am re- 
ceivers: “The manufacturer tells us 
they’re going to use a co-op plan for 
television, but that’s all they tell us. 
From then on, we all play by ear.” 
But the key man to get interested is 


the dealer. Co-op advertising just 


doesn’t get started unless the dealer is 
willing to carry his share. And his 
share is frequently the largest because 
the usual plan divides the costs of tele- 
vision time only. Although some man- 
ufacturers supply free or pre-prepared 
commercials for spot anouncements, 
the dealer who buys a program is left 
to pay his own talent and/or produc- 
tion bills. 

Accordingly, tv salesmen should hit 
local dealers often and hard, using 
arguments that will not be dissipated 
before they have been shuttled through 
the chain of command. But it’s even 
better if the local station can carry its 
sales message to the distributor also. 
The job should not be left wholly to 
the local dealer because—regardless of 
how sold he is on television—he is a 
dealer, not a time salesman. A suggest- 
ed solution is to send a tv salesman 
with the dealer when he talks televi- 
sion over with his distributor. 

Other ways to get the dealer into 
television: Check other media, espe- 
cially newspapers, to see what products 





oft 


| 





he is advertising and which of them 
could be advertised cooperatively. Just 
as important, keep close tabs on what 
his competition is advertising. Watch 
for new models or new lines; introduc- 
: tion time is, generally speaking, time 
to advertise. Since much co-op busi- 
ness is short-term business, it’s neces- 
sery to “keep after” the dealer in or- 
der to get all possible repeats. (The 
average dealer, if his business is any- 
thing like that of one midwestern 
jeweler, carries more than 37 major 
items that can be advertised 
operatively. ) 

Another problem is that coopera- 
tive advertising varies, not only be- 
tween different companies, but some- 
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times between different dealers and 
distributors representing the same 
manufacturer. The opportunity for 
policy variations could be extensive, 
te say the least, when manufacturers, 
like one prominent vacuum cleaner 
corporation, list a total of 75 distrib- 
utors and 10,000 dealers. 


The General Rule 


Nevertheless, most co-op plans are 
somewhat alike: The fund is estab- 
lished by the manufacturer, who ap- 
portions a lump sum from his own ad- 
vertising budget for the purpose, and 
the distributor. The distributor is 
charged with a fixed sum (from $1 
$25 per unit, depending on the retail 





price) or a percentage (from one to 
six per cent) of all his factory pur- 
chases. He pays for his share as part 
of the price he pays for the merchan- 
dise. 

The fund is then made available to 
dealers—at their option—and is used 


tc match the dealer’s own advertising * 


expenditures, most often on a 50-50 
basis. The percentage may vary as 
much as 75-25, however, and is, gen- 
erally speaking, a subject for bargain- 
ing. The dealer chooses the media, 
places the advertising, pays the bill 
and then submits a claim for the fac- 
tory share. Some dealers have man- 
aged to beat the game by having local 


(Continued on page 38} 


Index of saturation: January 1, 1954 


All figures except radio and oil 


space heaters based on 43,580,000 
domestic and farm electric custom- 


ers. 


based on 46,539,000 total homes. 
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Electrical Merchandising 


















Ziv cameras show justice prevailing in Blackie’s Boston . . . 





The foresight saga 
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Cisco Kid’s two-fisted West .. . 


he Freshest Thing in Town also 

looked like the most expensive. 
Even though the audience reaction 
was excellent — considering what a 
children’s show was expected to pull 
in Cincinnati—the sponsoring bakery 
was not happy about production costs 
of a live radio program, even in 1937. 

But the account man, Fred Ziv (who 
also owned his six-year-old advertising 
agency) came up with a pretty good 
idea. If newspapers could syndicate 
their leading columns, why couldn’t he 
syndicate a radio program? The Rubel 
Baking Co. said sure, they didn’t 
mind other bakeries’ using the same 
show—just so long as it wasn’t used 
in Cincinnati, too. So Fred and his 
partner, John Sinn, went to Chicago, 
had The Freshest Thing transcribed, 
and started to market it around the 
midwest. The idea worked. 

In fact, it worked so well that the 
Frederic W. Ziv Co. tried the same 
scheme for other programs, soon found 
producing transcriptions took almost 
as much time as handling advertising 
accounts. “Although the production 
business didn’t warrant it at the time,” 
Mr. Ziv recalls today, “I chose to stay 
with it and say goodbye to my adver- 
tising clients.” In doing so, he said 
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ction business proves to be as fast-moving as any of its own filmed dramas 
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Mr. D. A.’s test-tube battles .. . 


hello to an important new industry. 

That industry, syndicated program- 
ming, enabled local and regional ad- 
vertisers to buy collectively the big- 
time shows which, otherwise, only a 
national advertiser could afford. Ob- 
viously, syndication became a struc- 
tural part of radio, a gold mine for 
Ziv and its many imitators. And when 
television arrived, Ziv made a “logical 
extension” of its marketing policy and 
started to “syndicate” tv programs on 
film. 

It is practically impossible to meas- 
ure the scope of all tv film operations 
today. But a recent count indicated 
that more than 500 companies are in 
en some part of the business. 

Among the producers who make 
and distribute their own product, Ziv 
is undeniably the leader: The original 
Frederic W. Ziv Co. has continued to 
deliver top-drawer radio transcriptions 
for the past 15 years, chalked up its 
best year to date in 1953. (Currently, 
it is producing five new series, market- 
ing 25.) Its second branch, World 
Broadcasting System, distributes tran- 
scribed sales and program services and 
several months ago signed its 1,000th 
subscriber, a record for that field. The 
third arm, Ziv Television Programs, 


Adolph Menjou’s ga 
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es 


ming Story . 


has had its way prepared to make good 
on its own. 

So far in 1954, Ziv’s television sales 
are “well ahead” of last year’s record 
—estimated at $12 million. (The 
last six months of 1953 reputedly 
doubled the volume of the first six 
which, in turn, had doubled the gross 
for all of 1952.) Currently, the com- 
pany is marketing eleven complete tv 
series which are sponsored by 1,500 
advertisers on more than 150 stations. 

Says Fred Ziv, “Our background in 
advertising has told us exactly what 
local and regional advertisers need and 
want ... When we embark on a series. 
it is because we have decided it is the 
right series. We know enough about 
the market and viewers to be sure that 
the series will be well received.” 


New Record 
And 1954 will establish the con- 


cern’s tv production record: Seven 
series will be shot, in contrast to last 
years four. They include Cisco Kid, 
I Led Three Lives, Mr. District Attor- 
ney (on the air for the first time in 
April) and the still unreleased Corliss 
Archer. (The remaining three are in 
the pilot-film stage.) Total output for 
the year represents an end product of 


























and on a sidewalk “spy” hunt. 


some 300 half-hour programs and an 
investment of about $7.5 million. 

How long before a film series be- 
gins to pay its way? “Too long,” an- 
swers Mr. Ziv. “Obviously, television 
at this stage will not return a profit in 
a hurry, and—I assure you—getting 
income from residuals is essential in 
order finally to make a profit.” He 
doesn’t feel the industry has yet learn- 
ed exactly how long before the pay-off, 
but he ominously predicts, “For some 
there'll be a rude awakening.” 

That warning will not apply to Ziv, 
however, for the company has a repu- 
tation for realistic business thinking. 
“It is a mistake to approach tv pro- 
duction with the attitude that it is 
solely an art—just as it would be a 
mistake to say it is solely a business,” 
Mr. Ziv observes. “It takes highly cre- 
ative people to put on the screen some- 
thing that will capture a huge audi- 
ence. But by the same token, it takes 
highly creative business people to 
please customers and make a profit.” 

And the Ziv key for turning a profit 
might well be, “Make it big.” First of 
all, each series is planned so the spon- 
sor can pick it up, continue its use in- 
definitely. Production budgets (closely 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The SusPe kimore station, 
WMAR-TY—s resenting color pictures 
seven aw 
WMAR-TY Ww a televising color pro 
grams £ its ow origination sin te De- 
ber (1953). 0" a five-day* reweek basis 
This is © addition to ly colorcasts from 


The local originations ore made possible 
yse of ing spot color 
seannet which projects images from 2x2-inch 
i RIV is the first 


television ion in this area be able to 
originate its own color signa! ad hes been 
able to mantain daily schedules of colorcasts 


n e new ¢ service includes 
station identifications ond the four five-minute 
news programs i the jon during 


core 
cBs's two-hour “Morning Show”. However: 
the station’s color plans are being expa 
steadily. Colorcasts will be extended to other 
times of the broadcast doY through the adop- 
i sing scale of color - titles 
to introduce station programs, colored pic 
ate news programs, and station 
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Insurance 
policy 


Underwriters 

are making increasing 
use of national 
spot—with striking 


results 


merica’s insurance companies are 
A... the spot—the tv spot, that is. 
Within the past two years many un- 
derwriters have bought spots for the 
first time, others have extended their 
schedules and the industry as a whole 
has sharply stepped up its use of the 
medium. That is the striking conclu- 
sion of a nationwide study issued re- 
cently by Edward Petry & Co., national 
station representatives, 

The report details the trend toward 
spot: In early 1952, only eight insur- 
ance companies were buying schedules 
in some 16 markets. By the end of last 
year, the number of users and their 
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“latest available figures. All data based on Rorabaugh Reports. 


markets had just about doubled. Dur- 
ing the same period, the weekly total 
of participations and announcements 
placed by underwriters soared by 600 
per cent, from 11 to 62. In addition, 
1954 found firms backing 15 local 
shows. 

The swing to spot has come chiefly 
from local and regional insurers rather 
than the national companies (who pre- 
fer to stick with network schedules) . 
according to a TELEVISION AGE poll. 
These sponsors have frequently cut 
back or even eliminated radio and 
print promotion in favor of television. 
The very nature of the business has 
encouraged that shift. Since policies 
do not vary greatly among the various 
underwriters, the latter often turn to 
the “institutional approach.” Through 
tv they are able to reach broad audi- 
ences, quickly and effectively. The 
firm “sells” its name, and, incidentally, 
individual policies as well. 


Hitting the Target 


The president of a southwestern in- 
surance company confided to TELEVI- 
SION AGE: “The thing that (has been) 
so gratifying to us was that, many 
times immediately following our com- 
mercial, listeners would phone us. We 
were able to make many sales as a re- 
sult. Radio and newspaper advertising 
is no doubt good, but one cannot put 
his finger on the results. We knew defi- 
nitely that our tv advertising was 
hitting the target.” 

His firm, for example, started using 
spot announcements—on a single sta- 
tion between 3 and 4 p.m. daily—in 
the summer of 1952. By the end of 
the next year, its spot schedule had 
been expanded to five outlets. 
“Through the whole pattern was the 
tangible proof that our advertising 
was registering,” this executive ob- 
serves. “We gradually dropped our 
spot radio announcements, feeling that 
the same money could be used to a 
greater advantage on television.” 


Definitely More 


Another underwriting group, lo- 
cated in the midwest, started using tv 
spots “as soon as they were available,” 
currently has a total of 30 announce- 
ments weekly on five stations. The 
company, according to the advertising 
manager, “definitely plans to use more 
television soon.” 


Other instances of the potent appeal 
of the medium: 

e The Home State Insurance Co. 
didn’t use television at all during the 
first quarter of 1952. By the third 
quarter of the following year, it was 
buying seven announcements weekly 
in a total of five markets. 

e The Detroit Automobile Inter- 
Insurance Exchange early in 1952 
placed 16 night spots weekly in four 
markets. By the end of the follow- 
ing year, its schedule had grown to 
four daytime spots plus 23 nighttime 
announcements in the same Michigan 
cities. 

e The Prudential Life had only one 
night spot announcement weekly in the 
first quarter of 1952. By the third 
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quarter of 1953, Prudential was buy- 
ing a weekly half-hour program in one 
market plus two daytime spots weekly 
in another market. Nationally, Pru- 
dential backs You Are There on cBs 
Television. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of spot 
announcements are becoming apparent 
to more and more insurance brokers: 
They are brief and to the point. They 
can be used to saturate one city, state 
or region. They can be scheduled 
elastically, as sales campaigns require. 
They can, says one Ohio company new 
to television, be used “experimentally.” 


(Continued on page 67 
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You can’t get to ne 





|MACON 





by way || of Atlanta! 














Macon is 93 miles from Atlanta! So it stands to reason that Atlanta TV stations are not covering 


the Macon area with an adequate signal. If you want to reach this middle Georgia market, heretofore 





untapped by TV, there’s only one station that can do a job for you — WMAZ.-TV! 


Only 10 of the 47 counties now blanketed by WMAZ-TV received “good” service from any other station. 


Significantly, the remaining 37 counties in WMAZ-TV’s 47-county area represent . . . 


...-80% of this area’s population! 
..-81 % of retail sales! 


WMAZ-TV ADDS 153 NEW TV FAMILIES A DAY*... 
153 NEW CUSTOMER-FAMILIES A DAY! 


And in metropolitan Macon alone, population has virtually doubled 
since "40. Purchasing power has increased tremendously (income 
per household is well above the state’s average)... and wide indus- 
trial growth has strengthened and stabilized the demand for every 
product sold. 


Only WMAZ-TV adequately serves the well- 
balanced industrial and agricultural Macon 
market for you! 






Write for free brochure on Macon 
market and WMAZ-TV specifications, 
rates, etc. 


*Average daily growth of TV homes in ‘coverage.area 


MACON, GEORGIA - CHANNEL 13 


CBS, DUMONT & ABC NETWORKS 
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WMAZ-TV DOMINATES THE 
MACON AREA AUDIENCE 
MORNING, NOON & NIGHT! 


Telepulse** proves it! 


_ Share of Audience 
Sign-on to noon...... 45% 
Noonto6PM........ 68% 
6 PMto Midnight... . . 57% 


All the top 15 once-a-week shows... 
All the top 10 multi-weekly shows... 


are on WMAZ-TV 


**Telepulse, Macon Area Report, Feb.-Mar. 1954 
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Let 
the people 
choose 


BY PIETER VAN BEEK 


In the May issue of TELEVISION AGE Henry 
Slavick, general manager of wmct Memphis, 
scored subscription tv as a threat to the 
future of commercial television. The follow- 
ing rebuttal is by Pieter van Beek, assist- 
ant to the president of Zenith Radio Corp., 
developers of Phonevision. 


n something like 2,000 ill-considered 

words, Mr. Henry W. Slavick, gen- 
eral manager of WMC, WMC-FM and 
wMcrt, all in Memphis, called public 
attention in these pages recently to the 
fact that he doesn’t understand what 
subscription television is all about and 
what it means to the public, but he 
makes it eminently clear that while he 
doesn’t understand it, he fears it. 

Along with other commercially suc- 
cessful people who want no change in 
the status quo. Mr. Slavick’s concern 
for invasion of the “public’s” channels 
is not based on any deep-seated con- 
viction that the nation’s freedom is at 
stake. 

Now then, like every other com- 
mercial broadcaster, Slavick is occu- 
pying his assortment of radio and tv 
channels by virtue of the public’s good 
nature and the authority of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. He 
is there largely as the borrower of a 
public asset, much in the manner of a 
man grazing sheep without fee on the 
public lands. He is also there largely 
by the chance of having been around 
when channels were loaned out. 

On the assumption that he possesses 
some kind of squatter’s right to the 
channels that were loaned to him, he 
has conjured up out of nowhere a co- 


A proponent says 


subscription tv will 


improve programming, 


aid many operators 


dex juris canonici, specifying the man- 
ner in which the channels shall be op- 
erated and denying permission to any 
other. The plain implication of his 
words is that he assumes there is some- 
thing sacred, if not legal, about 
present-day broadcasting methods. 

Whether the modern commercial 
system is sacred or not, there is defi- 
nitely nothing on the statute books 
that says it has to be either this way or 
that. It is a fact that broadcasting de- 
veloped alorg present lines largely as 
a matter of happenstance. It certain- 
ly was not brought to life as a fully 
fleshed idea, nor was there any special 
act of Congress involved. 

An historic circumstance is that 
Congress took pains not to exclude a 
subscription service when the 1927 
Radio Act was framed. In the debate, 
Senator Walsh asked if there was any- 
thing in the bill that permitted “listen- 
ers to be charged a fee.” 


Dill Reply 


In his reply, Senator Dill replied 
that “in my judgment, Congress 
should not pass a law that would pre- 
vent a broadcasting station from so 
equipping itself that people could not 
listen to its programs unless they had 
a certain kind of receiving set. In other 
words, if a broadcasting station wants 
to select its clients by selling a certain 
kind of receiving set, or attachments 
for sets, | do not know of any reason 
why the Congress of the United States 
should prevent it from engaging in the 
business anymore than we should pre- 


vent a telephone company or a movie 
house from preparing something and 
not allowing anybody to enjoy it or 
hear it except by their paying a fee.” 
This open-minded attitude is also 
apparent in the recent comment of the 
FCC relative to the Hinshaw bill, when 
the Commission observed that “the re- 
liance of the broadcasting industry 
upon advertising revenue, rather than 
upon direct charges to the public as its 
principal source of revenue, kas not 
been the result of any action by either 
Congress or the Commission, but 
rather as the natural development of 
the industry.” 
In short, commercial broadcasting 
just happened to grow the way it did. 
Mr. Slavick’s talk about subscrip- 
tion tv threatening to “black out one 
of the channels” is something alto- 
gether new to our particular segment 
of the business. We thought that 
Slavick was aware that proponents of 
subscription service have offered it as 
a part-time supplement to commercial 
television service on present channels, 
something that would help many sta- 
tions keep cut of the red-ink column. 
His alternative suggestion that sub- 
scription tv seeks special channels of 
its own, presumably because he thinks 
it is some kind of two-headed pro- 
gramming wonder, doesn’t square 
either with Fcc thinking on the matter. 
Mr. Slavick ought to know what 
broadcasting service is. The chief 
difference between what he does at his 
stations every day and what subscrip- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Hey, Mr. Time-Buyer — 
This is {C}T" news! 
() 


In two 
short months 


TV homes 
up 13% 


UHF homes 
up 125% 





fe 





WWLP 
AUDIENCE 
UP 























A trend—? Man, it’s a runaway! 
And these figures prove what 
we've said all along: 

You can’t cover this rich 
Springfield-Hartford market (see 
map below) without WWLP 
Channel 61 — the only NBC-ABC 
TV station in the combined 
market. 

* Ask our representatives to show 
you our January Telepulse. Or 
write us direct. 





WWLP 


CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 
SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street ¢ Phone Spfid. 2-4181 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
National Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Bertha Bannon 








| 
| 


| 


Co o op (Continued from page 31) 


media bill them for double the actual 
total; the manufacturer’s half of it 
then covers the true cost. To avoid that 
and to make sure their co-op adver- 
tising is effective, many manufacturers 
require prior approval of all co-op 
programs. Spot announcements are 
frequently left to the dealer’s discre- 
tion, however. 


Family Secrets 


Because most co-op plans are highly 
elastic agreements, many manufac- 
turers refuse to discuss them specifi- 
cally. That tight-lipped attitude is ex- 
pressed by Edward Kantrowitz, ad- 
vertising manager of Emerson: “It’s a 
family project, and we don’t tell our 
family secrets.” Here, however, are 
the co-op policies of some leading 
manufacturers: 

* Admiral Corp., Chicago, main- 
tains a fund for sharing advertising 
costs with distributors who, in turn, 
share costs with their dealers. The 
manufacturer also provides films or 
copy suggestions for tv commercials, 
“charged at our cost to their co-op 
fund.” Distributors must obtain fac- 
tory approval of any local tv program. 

® Avco’s Electronics Products divi- 
sion (Bendix home appliances, Cros- 
ley tv and am receivers), Cincinnati, 
allows distributors to draw on a co-op 
fund “in proportion” to their purchase 
of Avco products. The distributor has 
“full control” of the funds, and no 
dealer can run co-op advertising with- 
out “specific prior authorization from 
his distributor.” Authorized ads, how- 
ever, are eligible for as much as 75 per 
cent participation from the co-op fund. 

Scripts, film and other commercials 
are supplied by Avco to distributors 
and dealers on a no-charge basis. Dis- 
tributors have the “responsibility of 
approving and screening alli co-op 
shows and programs.” 

The same company’s American 
Kitchens division has a cooperative tv 
fund, established by “charging the dis- 
tributor a percentage figure which is 
added to his purchase of merchandise 
from us.” Dealers “usually” pay 50 
per cent of the advertising, with fac- 
tory and distributor sharing the re- 
mainder. Advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager H. T. Stroop reports, 
“We keep very close track of the co- 


op expenditure on tv. All must be 
cleared by the advertising manager be- 
fore they are run.” 

* General Motors’ Frigidaire divi- 
sion, Dayton, has a “standard 50-50 
cooperative advertising plan” which 
includes television. The dealer can 
spend up to one and a quarter per cent 
of the retail price on his purchases, 
provided he matches it with an equal 
amount. The dealer places the adver- 
tising, pays the bill and submits a 
claim for co-op benefits. The factory 
will supply film commercials, scripts 
and drop cards “at low cost” and, ex- 
cept for spot announcements, requires 
prior approval on local television 
programs. 

® General Electric’s Major Appli- 
ence division, Louisville, “for policy 
reasons” will not divulge its method 
for setting up and sharing co-op funds. 
Its distributors, however, are given 
the responsibility for selecting the lo- 
cal programs on which they and their 
dealers wish to advertise. “There is no 
headquarters supervision.” The man- 
ufacturer supplies film commercials 
“at normal costs” if requested. 

® Ironrite, Inc., Mount Clemens. 
Mich., calls its co-op plan “Local Area 
Advertising.” Most television time is 


.placed by the manufacturer, itself, 


through its own ad agency. The com- 
pany supplies one or two-minute com- 
mercials directly to stations, along 
with a schedule for running them. A 
percentage of production charges are 
paid from the Local Area fund, estab- 
lished by billing distributors “so many 
dollars” per ironer purchased. “Where 
it is possible to tie in dealers,” dis- 
tributors collect enough from them to 
finance a trailer at the end of the man- 
ufacturer’s commercial. 


Copy Clearance 


lronrite retains “very strict” super- 
vision over local programming, re- 
quires all tv copy to be cleared with 
the home office. Exceptions occur, 
however, when dealers have their own 
local shows with Ironrite as a partici- 
pating sponsor. 

© The Hoover Co., North Canton, 
Ohio, reports merely that its coopera- 
tive advertising is “handled in more 
than one way.” Local Hoover man- 
agers supervise all spot announce- 
ments, but programs of 15 minutes or 


(Continued on page 43) 

















Kophies and Chairman of the 


anufacturers, says: 









“We've always been proud of Grand Rapids’ achievements: 
furniture capital of America . . . among the nation’s highest in 
home and car ownership . . . one of the top ten in general busi- 
ness increase. And we're also proud of our television station, 
WOOD-TV ...now one of the country’s most powerful .. . 
which renders outstanding service to the entire greater Grand 
Rapids area.” 





ae 
“ao 


nn 


WOODland-TV is big territory 


In the prosperous WOODIland TV area, you'll 
find the finest furniture manufacturers of 


cludes all of Western Michigan: the primary 
Grand Rapids market, plus Muskegon . 


America, of which Sligh Furniture is typical. 
But the furniture industry is just one of the 
many industries which make WOODland TV 
the rich manufacturing, industrial and agri- 
cultural center that it is today. In metropol- 
itan Grand Rapids alone, there are 694 
plants with an estimated annual payroll of 
$182,000,000. 

And your rich, WOODland-TV market in- 


*April 17, 1954 


WwoopD-TV 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek . . . Lansing . . . and Kalamazoo. 


All of these markets are expertly served by 
WOOD.-TV .. . first television station in the 
country® to deliver 316,000 watts from a 
tower 1000’ above average terrain. 


For tops in coverage, technical equipment, 
local and network programming . . . select 
WOOD.-TV, Grand Rapids’ only TV station! 


GRANDWOOD BROADCASTING COMPANY ; + a 





NBC, BASIC: ABC, CBS, DUMONT, SUPPLEMENTARY. ASSOCIATED WITH WFBM-AM AND TV, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
WFDF, FLINT, MICH., WEOA, EVANSVILLE, IND. © WOOD-AM, WOOD-TV, REPRESENTED BY AT Er 
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Hoosier con Pollo 


@ When Harry Martin (he’s the bird 
on the right) started billing and coo- 
ing about a certain kind of chicken 
feed, the distributor gave him a clutch 
of White Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds. This was not an act of subver- 
sion, but a tribute to his husbandry. 
Martin is a farm editor who was born 
on a farm, well aware that pollos 
(chickens) eat until they’re eaten. 
When Martin says that chickens go 
for Blank feed, they go for Blank 
feed. 
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It would take a Wabash Indian to 
claim earlier roots in Indiana. Harry 
was born on a farm which was bought 
from the government by one of Mar- 
tin’s ancestors in 1826, ten years after 


Indiana became a state. Pioneering’s 


in his blood: Harry began the first 
regular farm tv program in Indiana, 
did the first live studio demonstration 
commercials (in Indiana, both for 
WFBM-TV) and, some years earlier, 
was the only male member of his high 
school graduating class not on the 
basketball team. 

Never one to hang around cocktail 
bars and live on potato chips, Harry’s 
ruddy look is honestly come by. As 
befits the man who plows a full sched- 
ule of farm programs on WFBM, 
originates agricultural news reports 
for CBS, handles weather reports, a 
travelogue series, and a mail bag pro- 
gram on WFBM-TV, Harry commutes 
to his little acres fifteen miles outside 
Indianapolis, where he raises ruta- 
bagas, Indiana limestone and, with 
the help of his wife, children (Judy, 
9; Debby, 6; Danny, 3). 

In his spare time (for fun) Harry 
studies Spanish. 

“Say something for us in Spanish, 
Harry,” we suggested. 

“Una imagen en television vale por 
10,000 palabras except when its on 
radio,” he replied. 

That’s our Harry, in there selling 


every minute. 


WFBM WFBAM-TV 


INDIANAPOLIS @ CBS 


Represented Natienally by the Katz Ageney 


Affiliated with WEOA, Evansville; WFDF, Flint; WOOD AM & TV, Grand Rapids 























Co-op (Continued from page 38) 


more “must be okayed in the home 
office before clearance is given.” 
Hoover supplies tv films and commer- 
cial copy free of charge. 

* Motorola, Inc., Chicago, leaves 
cooperative campaigns wholly up to 
the discretion of distributors, but re- 
quires clearance of program details. 
The manufacturer provides copy free; 
films, “at a slight charge.” Fifty per 
cent of time only is chargeable to 
co-op funds. 

* Borg-Warner’s Norge 
Chicago, allows dealer reimbursement 


division, 


for tv programs “provided these pro- 
grams are approved by our distribu- 
tors. In many cases we ask our distri- 
butors to submit them to us for ap- 
Co-op funds are built 
percentages of distributor 
purchases and are used to pay 50 per 


proval.” 


through 


cent of total time costs. Norge sup- 
plies film commercials of its various 
products. 

® Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., fol- 
lows a similar 50-50 co-op policy and 
controls television use only through 
the requirements of its co-op plan. 
“This, of course, has to do with the 
number of times the product is men- 
tioned and the illustrations of the 
product and Servel logotype,” says 
Wilbur Walker, assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager. This company also 
supplies commercial copy free; film 
clips, at a small charge. 


Distribuiors’ Role 


* Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich., “Any arrangements 
with dealers are made through the dis- 
tributors.” The parent organization 
does not require clearance of local 
shows, says R. A. Muldoon, advertis- 
ing and production manager. “As 
long as our distributors adhere to the 
policies set down in our co-op guide, 
we need no further clearance.” 

* Mullins Mfg. Corp. (Youngstown 
Kitchens), Warren, Ohio, says it “in- 
voices a distributor for a percentage 
of his purchases once a month.” That 
amount is put into a “Distributor’s 
Local Dealer Advertising Fund” 
which distributors “draw on in ac- 
cordance with the company’s co-op 
rules.” 

* Zenith, Chicago, allows “a speci- 
fic co-op allowance on merchandise 


reports, 


as it is purchased from the factory.” 
The allowance is paid into a co-op 
fund which is available to distributors 
according to fixed percentages “for 
most types of local advertising.” 
Zenith has “a separate procedure” for 
approving cooperative tv copy and 
supplies film spots for a “nominal” 
fee. 

® Many dealers synchronize local. 
co-op ads with their manufacturer’s 
national efforts. When cps-Columbia 
introduced its new 21-inch tv consoie 
($199.95) on a recent Godfrey pro- 
gram, for example, many distributors 
bought 20-second station breaks fol- 
lowing the telecast locally and gave 
potential phone 
number to call. One distributor in 
Rochester, N. Y., built his entire deal- 
er meeting around the initial Godfrey 
program, thus showing first-hand tele- 
vision’s sales impact. 


customers a_ local 


Big Business Medium 

And the medium certainly can have 
an important impact, especially for 
Big Business operations like the manu- 
facture of home-goods. A look at 
home-goods grosses will show just 
how Big a Business it is: The ap- 
pliance market last year grossed an 
estimated $2.7 billion, is expected to 
reach $3.1 billion this year. (Only air 
conditioners seem certain to hit big- 
this year; 
freezers are at the turning point where 
they may soar into mass acceptance 


time sales broilers and 


or drop into relative disuse; refrigera- 
tors, washers and irons all face nearly- 
saturated markets; dishwashers, a re- 
cent new hope, have so far failed to 
establish themselves outside the lux- 
ury market.) 

Since more people own televi- 
sion sets than vacuum cleaners, it is 
not surprising that tv-am_ receiver 
sales alone totalled about $2.3 billion 
last year. Nevertheless, the figure is 
expected to climb only $.5 billion dur- 
ing 1954. Furniture grosses were an 
estimated $4.6 billion (including rug 
sales), but the increase this year may 
only be “moderate.” Other furnish- 
ings and miscellaneous items brought 
in another $5 billion in 1953, are ex- 
pected to hold at that rate. So it is ob- 
vious that the leading manufacturers 
in each of these areas conduct busi- 
ness—and draw up ad budgets—in 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Simoniz, Th., Kellogg. 

“‘Linkletter’s Mouse Party’’ (2:30-3 
p.m.): 2:30-45—M., W. & F., Lever Bros.; 
Tu. & Th., Kellogg. 2:45-3—M.-Th., Pills- 
bury; Fri., Green Giant. 

“Bob Crosby Show’’ 
p.m.): 4:30-45—Tu., Calgon; 
Englander, 3:45-4—Tu. & Th., 
W. & F., Gen. Mills 


(M.-F., 3:30-4 
Th.. Fri., 
Am. Dairy; 


“Person to Person’’ (Fri., 10:30-11 
p.m.): American Oil (East Coast) ; 
Hamm’s Brewing (Midwest); Noxzema 


Chemical Co. (alt. wks.). 
NBC—‘‘Today”’ (7-9 a.m. EDT & CDT): 
Multiple sponsorship. 


‘‘Hawkins Falis’’ (M.-F., 12:15-30 p.m.): 
Alt. Mon., 8.0.8. Co.; W. & F., Wesson 
Oil. 


“Howdy Doody’’ (Mon.-Fri., 5:30-6 
p.m.): Mon., 5:30-6—Standard Brands; 
Tu., 5:30-45—Kellogg; Tu., 5:45-6—Col- 
gate-Palmolive; Wed., 5:30-6—Continental 
Baking; Thu., 5:30-45—Kellogg; Thu., 
5:45-6—-Standard Brands; Fri., 5:30-45— 
Ludens; Alt. Fri., 5:45-6—International 
Shoe Co. & Welch Grape Juice Co. 


“Saturday Night Revue’’ (9-10:30 p.m 
EDT): 9-9:30—Dow Chemical Co & 
Armour & Co. (alt. weeks); 9:30-10 
Griffin Mfg. Co. (10 min.), American 
Chicle Co. (10 min.), Lemon Prods 
Advisory Board (10 min.); 10-10:30 Gen- 
eral Electric (10 mins.), Cudahy Packing 
Co. (10 min.). 











Customers go on the storepath 


when Sioux City Sue beckons. 
She specializes in uprisings. 
After a commercial is chanted 
from the KVTV wigwam, cus- 
tomers rise and storm trading 
posts in 31 Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota counties, where 
annual retail sales 
climb to $653 mil- 
We 


covered 


lion. have a 
wagon 
full of case his- 
tories of KVTV ef- 
fectiveness; exam- 
ples on request. Or 
pow-wow with The 


Katz Agency, our 





national reps. 


KVTV Channel 9 


Sioux City 
CBS, NBC, ABC & Dumont 
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Meet Rangler Steve 





4000 letters turned 


him into a cowboy... 


Back in December when the now- 
famous CAPTAIN 11 show was 
being developed we asked Steve 
Cannon, a WMIN-am disc jock- 
ey to introduce some Western 
films. These were programmed 
as a means of holding the kids 
audience and as a method of 
build-up for the new show. 


Steve put on a cowboy hat, called 
himself the Rangler and imme- 
diately won both ratings and 
popularity. When the CAPTAIN 
11 show replaced the RANGLER 
. . over 4000 letters the first week 
demanded Steve's return. 


(This didn’t hurt CAPTAIN 11 
with its terrific format. Now sold 
up . . . CAPTAIN 11 is one of 
the Twin Cities’ top personalities 
with a rating increase from 0.4 
to 22. and sales increases up to 
300% for his sponsors.) 


But now . . . RANGLER has 
returned . . . In the 6:05-6:25 
spot he follows CAPTAIN 11 
and the hit . . . CRUSADER 
RABBIT. This time will fill up 
fast . . . so get in while you can 
...it will be one of your best 
ee sss 





Now ... 316,000 Watts 


WMIN-TV 


Minneapolis 
ABC-DUMONT 
Represented by BLAIR TV, INC. 
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Jobs (Cont'd from page 29) 


haired boys,” were resented by 
others.) Promotions at css Television 
entail a 10 per cent raise or the new 
minimum of the new position. Under 
that system it is “possible” for a clerk 
to be promoted to general supervisor, 
jump from $45 to $75 per week. 

The several personnel departments 
agree there is no simple set of apti- 
tudes that people interested in televi- 
sion should have. Robert D. Swezey, 
general manager and executive vice 
president, wosu New Orleans, says 
television requires the same character- 
istics as other fields: “Intelligence, in- 
dustriousness, honesty, dependability, 
and an attractive personality and ap- 
pearance.” 

There are a few characteristics of 
the industry that novices should be 
prepared to live with, however: Tele- 
vision, like advertising, is a frequent- 
ly tense, harried and hurried business. 
Part of the pressure, obviously, is due 
to the competitive picture. Competi- 
tion among men—as among corpora- 
tions—is tough, and the leading men 
in television are easily listed among 
the nation’s most able administrators. 
(Some double in governmental advi- 
sory positions.) And the man who 
makes the big deal often gets it only 
because he has a hair-fine lead in eco- 
nomics, electronics—or diplomacy. 


Program Load 


Employers estimate that 90 per cent 
of this month’s tv job applicants will 
want work in programming, whether 
the creative end (program develop- 
ment, talent administration, network 
programming) or in services (opera- 
tion of master controls, cameramen’s 
jobs or scenic construction). Yet it’s 
a “false concept,” Mr. Kalaidjian ex- 
plains, to think that all jobs are re- 
lated to the program the tv audience 
sees. “Maybe only 10 per cent are.” 

Whatever the percentage, those jobs 
are the hardest to get. The primary 
reason is that the vast pool of Broad- 
way talent (of whom some 85 per cent 
remains jobless throughout the season, 
according to Equity figures) has been 
drained off into television. As a result, 
no one is even considered for a crea- 
tive job unless he has extensive, pro- 
fessional theatre and/or movie experi- 





KALAIDJIAN: “False concept . . . 


ence. All networks (except cps Tele- 
vision which prefers to teach its own 
methods) prefer such applicants also 
to have had previous tv work. 
Although considered far less glam 
orous, the second employment group 
offers by far the better opportunity for 
the beginner — administration. It is 
difficult to think of a business function 
not somewhere included in network 
operations. Department headings hint 
at the breadth if not the detail of the 
field: Budget, comptroller, integrated 


. services, legal, personnel, treasurer, 


sales, advertising and promotion, pub- 
lic relations and research are a few. 

If June graduates are interested in 
becoming tv administrators, the soon- 
er they start the better. (Again, only 
cBs Television prefers they come di- 
rect to the network without local tv 
experience.) Du Mont’s Mr. Tanen- 
holz suggests, “Get in now—don’t 
waste time.” His reasons: Graduates 
must start at low wages but can afford 
to do so while they are young and 
without families to support. If their 
interest in tv turns out to be “just a 
bug,” they will have settled the ques- 
tion and be free to try something else. 
It they discover they need further tech- 
nical study, they'll be young enough 
to return to college. 

NBC is unique among the networks 
for two projects closely related to tv 
careers. One is the NBc Management 
Training Program, headed by Mr. 
Hicks, and the other is the network’s 
policy of making its facilities and staff 
available to college classes. 

Management trainees work in a 
year-long, on-the-job program featur- 











ing 10 months of roving assignments 
that include all network departments, 
two months of final, specialized work. 
Candidates are expected to file the 
usual scholastic and character refer- 
ences, a college degree and meet other 
age and experience limits. This year’s 
class, scheduled to start July 1, drew 
700 applications. After interviews are 
completed this month, five candidates 
—in contrast to last year’s 10—will be 
named. These trainees start at $335 
per month, receive $360 by the time 
they graduate and get a promotion 
upon assignment to their first, perma- 
nent position. 

“Regardless of how you start, you 
have to be a two-sided man to be a 
successful network executive,” Mr. 
Hicks believes. The reason, of course, 
is that the executive who “moves up” 
ultimately reaches the level where he 
must know both the economic and en- 
tertainment aspects of the business. 
Graduates of previous training pro- 
grams, Mr. Hicks reports, are doing 
“quite well” and moving up “as rapid- 
ly as we want them to.” One danger in 
too-fast a climb is that the executive 
“burns himself out.” Mr. Hicks be- 
lieves a firm foundation built gradu- 
ally helps avoid that. 

NBC has cooperated with colleges to 
present tv-am courses since the end of 
the second world war. Classes given by 
Stanford, Northwestern and Columbia 
Universities and Barnard College have 
actually been given in NBC studios on 
both coasts and in Chicago. Those 
given in cooperation with Columbia. 
for example, have been included in the 





” 


TANENHOLZ: “Get in now .. 


full-credit curriculum of the School of 
Dramatic Arts and include the study 
of local programming, news and spe- 
cial events reporting, documentary 
workshops, tv writing (most profes- 
sionals work on a free-lance basis}, 
use of technical equipment, special ef- 
fects, audience research, publicity and 
promotion. And this summer, NBC is 
again helping out with the fourth, non- 
credit summer institute, limited to 40 
college graduates and given by Bar- 
nard College (the women’s division of 
Columbia). The six-week sessions 
start June 28 under the instruction of 
such NBC staff members as Michael 
Dann, Television Program Manager. 
and William Hodapp, producer of 
American Inventory, explains Miss 
Hilda Watson, NBc public service co- 
ordinator. 


Working Girls 


Women seeking a career in televi- 
sion face problems similar to those in 
other industries. While there is not 
prejudice against women, per se, so 
many leave jobs for marriage that the 
beginner is looked upon as a shori- 
term employe. 

But that does not mean doors are 
closed to women. Many have risen to 
excellent positions. NBC-TV lists Caro- 
lyn Burke as a producer, for example. 
Mrs. Geraldine Zorbaugh, general at- 
torney for ABC, is also a corporation 
officer, serving as Secretary. At Du 
Mont, Lynn Cleary is Business Man- 
ager in charge of network sales. 

Finally, contacts do play a part in 
getting a job. “But unless you de- 
liver.” warns Mr. Tanenholz. “it'll 
boomerang . . . This business is like a 
searchlight. Sooner or later it will turn 
upon you and show you for what you 
are.” ' 

Networks, of course, are not the 
only source of tv jobs. There are good 
positions available with local stations, 
many of which are managed with 
snap-bang efficiency, and in the allied 
fields of film production, advertising, 
program packaging and publicity. Lo- 
cal stations frequently expect job ap- 
plicants to meet network requirements, 
however, and allied businesses usually 
require prior experience, special skills. 
But regardless of the job or its loca- 
tion, the most important thing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Swezey, “is to get inside 
the door.” 











AS MY NAME’S 
JOE FLOYD 


@ Ill keep you busy 


stocking shelves! 


We're sales closers by 

nature ... Nord and Sheeley 
and every last man and 
woman on my staff at 

KELO (radio and TV) 

Sioux Falls. We'll sell the 
daylights out of your product 
in husky sections of four 
states (count 'em—South 
Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska). And our signal 
doesn't fade out even there. 
KELO's forceful merchandising 
will set a pattern that'll 

give you a format for bigger 
sales in every other market 
you wish to milk. Want 

that kind of sales fire? Let 
KELO ignite it for you. 





aud Radio 


Channel 11) - Sioux Falls, S.D. 
JOE FLOYD, President 


NBC (TV) PRIMARY 
ABC e CBS « DUMONT 


NBC (Radio) Affiliate 
Prepared by CLIFFORD GILL AGENCY 
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starring HUGH MARLOWE with Florenz Ames as Inspector Queen 
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Here’s a new TV show that’s as reassuring as money in the bank’. . . a first-run series 


that’s backed by a 25-year habit of success. 


A SUCCESS IN EVERY MASS MEDIUM 

In print . . . on the screen . . . on the air—“Ellery Queen” has consistently spelled “box-office”. 
On TV live—on a handful of DuMont-cleared stations—“Ellery Queen” demonstrated an amazing 
ability to dominate its period, without any “inheritance” . . . against any competition. 

Now, specially filmed for TV . . . starring the man who created the radio role, “Ellery Queen” 


is marked for new highs. 


A TREMENDOUS READY-MADE AUDIENCE 

The readers who made “Ellery Queen” a 30,000,000-copy best-seller . . . the movie goers . . . 
the former listeners and viewers—these are the people who give this new series a ready made, 
multi-million audience. Marlowe fans who have enjoyed his work on stage and screen 

(“Voice of the Turtle” . . . “Twelve O’Clock High” and many others) will swell the figure. 


And top production—all down the line—will win and hold new viewers for this series. 


A SHOW THAT CAN’T MISS 
To the proved commercial impact of mystery.shows, “The Adventures of Ellery Queen” 
adds the power of a great name . . . the prestige of fine dramatic programming. Call, write or wire 


for the full story, and for franchises in areas where you need a show that can’t miss. 
“A 


= 
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Ziv (Continued from page 33) 


watched, to be sure) are impressive 
—about $1 million for each series of 
39 half-hours. Names featured in both 
tv and am packages are stellar and re- 
quire stellar payment. (Humphrey Bo- 
gart continued to collect a $1,500 
weekly paycheck for two years after 
his radio series had ended.) More big 
money goes toward writing suitably 
major vehicles for the stars. (Con- 
sidering the relative importance of 
writer and performers, Fred Ziv says, 
cagily, “No top star will be in a tv 
show unless it has a top script.”) The 
packages are filmed by expert produc- 
tion teams and then marketed by a 
top-flight sales force (some 100 of 
Ziv’s 350 employes are in sales). 
Finally, Ziv sponsors get full mer- 
chandising support. Favorite Story 
with Adolph Menjou, for instance, of- 
fers the Menjou face in point-of-sale 
posters plus personal letters to viewers 
and dealers. The company has even 
picked up the Hollywood trick of per- 
sonal appearances. Herbert Philbrick, 
author of / Led Three Lives, recently 
spoke to overflow audiences when he 
helped Cincinnati observe “Philbrick 
Day.” And last year, Ziv bought a 
pc-6, outfitted it as a screening room, 
loaded it with a Spanish-speaking 
sales team and sent it on a tour of 
South and Central American markets. 


On Guard 


The company which once had a 
tough time convincing clients it was 
not—as many others were—a fly-by- 
night operation, still guards its repu- 
tation for stability. In a field where 
prices even now may vary as nervous- 
ly as a thermometer, Ziv maintains 
printed price lists. (The new Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney, for example, costs from 
$60 to $4,000 per half hour, depend- 
ing on station and market.) But its 
method for setting prices, evolved 
from years of experience, is still a 
close secret in the face of wide-open 
competition. 

Within Ziv, as one employe has re- 
marked, there are “no barnacles.” The 
organization moves “too fast” for them 
to develop. Executives are frequently 
paid by performance (and salaries can 
be surprisingly high), while the staff 
remains small, small enough so that 
the bad light of a bad job soon shines 
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ziv: Too fast for barnacles 


through. As a result, Ziv employes, un- 
like many along television row, feel 
relatively free from office politics. Says 
one, with remarkable candor, “Mr. 
Ziv is not a modest man.” 

But Fred Ziv is assuredly an un- 
usual man, At 48 he has been de- 
scribed as the “youngest elder states- 
man in the country,” while he con- 
siders himself only “the old man” of 
his company. Noting that his present 
title of board chairman might indicate 
“semi-retirement” in some organiza- 
tions, he observes, “In ours, it merely 
means harder work, longer hours, 
more interest in the progress of more 
of our personnel—plus the all-import- 
ant job of long-range planning. Aside 
from that, I have nothing to do.” Un- 
doubtedly devoted to his work, he still 
manages to leave his new six-story of- 
fice building at 4 or 4:30 p.m. to go 
horseback riding. 

Mr. Ziv has an established name as 
a keen business man, but he has 
achieved considerably less publicity 
for his writing (revealingly titled The 
Business of Writing, 1931) and edit- 
ing (a 1936 anthology of poets killed 
in the first world war). He was born 
in Cincinnati and, although his busi- 
ness has reached far beyend, still lives 
and has his headquarters there. Mar- 
ried, the father of two children (and 
recently a grandfather), he prefers to 
live quietly and at home. 

Because it bears his name, the Fred- 
eric W. Ziv Co. has often been con- 
sidered a one-man operation. His an- 
swer: “Farthest thing from the truth 
. - » Many men still here have been 
with us since the company’s inception. 


The company’s growth is the result of 
their combined efforts.” 

Chief among them is amiable John 
L. Sinn, Mr. Ziv’s partner. Also a na- 
tive of Cincinnati, he had been em- 
ployed in radio (chiefly with wLw 
Cincinnati) for several years before 
joining the Ziv agency in 1934. When 
the decision to drop advertising clients 
in favor of producing transcriptions 
was made, John Sinn became a part- 
ner. The team of Ziv and Sinn has 
worked together for so long now that 
neither identifies the other as adminis- 
trative or creative head. Says Mr. 
Sinn, “We get ideas, but don’t know— 
or care—who originates what.” 

Television’s biggest impact on radio, 
John Sinn believes, is that it has di- 
minished the importance of networks, 
moved the hub of radio out of New 
York and spread it all over the coun- 
try. The two men reportedly have a 
standing purchase offer (which could 
net each of them a couple of million 
tax-free dollars) for their radio inter- 
ests. “Not so,” says John Sinn who, as 
a convincing enthusiast, would not 
sell radio short, if he could. Smiling as 
he considers last year’s transcription 
sales, he explains that “local and re- 
gional broadcasting was never strong- 
est during evening (network) hours, 
the time slots upon which television 
has worked its greatest changes.” 

On the other hand, he sees no rea- 
son to be conservative about the fu- 
ture of tv film business, either. “The 
difference between am _ transcriptions 
and tv film,” he says, “is that today 
film—accounting for 50-60 per cent of 





SINN: Lost headquarters 




















tv airtime—is much more important 
to television than transcriptions were 
to radio at its comparable stage.” He 
summarizes convivially, “We intend to 
be in both—in a real big way.” 

With Mr. Ziv in Cincinnati, Mr. 
Sinn in New York and all production 
centered on the Coast, the latter, Sinn, 
says, “I don’t really know where our 
headquarters are anymore.” But ex- 
cept for the top level—which means 
Ziv and Sinn—the corporation main- 
tains a complete separation between 
tv and am departments. 

Television sales are headed nation- 
ally from the New York office by M. 
J. Rifkin, a 16-year member of the 
organization. Television production is 
under vice president Maurice (“Babe”’) 
Unger, a native of Cincinnati who has 
known John Sinn since they were in 
grade school. Radio sales are super- 
vised by a 14-year man, Alvin E. 
Unger, “Babe’s” brother, while radio 
production is the domain of Herbert 
Gordon. Joseph L. Moore is treasurer, 
and Leo A. Gutman, Jr., advertising 
director. They have been with Ziv for 
16 and 15 years, respectively. Obvi- 
ously, the executive team gets much of 
its ease and strength from having 
worked together long and well. 


“Big” Survivors 


Ziv officers are not concerned about 
the entry of networks into film produc- 
tion. Says Mr. Ziv, “Many others, in- 
cluding networks, also produced tran- 
scriptions for radio.” And competi- 
tion, Mr. Sinn explains, does nothing 
but improve the field: It requires Ziv 
to maintain its standards to retain cus- 
tomers. If new customers are wooed 
into film by others, it still means more 
business for everyone because the new 
customer’s competition must also take 
the tv plunge. But he concedes that it 
is getting to the point where com- 
panies “must be big” in order to 
survive. 

What of the future? It will involve 
at least two key problems — higher 
production costs and color. 

The record shows that production 
costs “never decrease,” according to 
Mr. Sinn. Ziv has already sent Boston 
Blackie around two times, but doesn’t 
yet know if it paid its way the second 
trip. Whether the first-year series is 
bought for the third showing will in- 
dicate, however, if Ziv will produce 








another series of the program. But as 
costs have continued to rise, so have 
tv audiences— and the demand for 
filmed programs. 

Ziv has so strong a belief in color 
that already about 80 per cent of its 
material is ready for release in multi- 
chrome. In fact, Cisco Kid has been 
filmed only in color since its inception 
five years ago. But the company ex- 
pects that 
another 30 per cent to current, rising 
costs. Ultimately, says John Sinn, color 
may force the question of just how 
high tv costs can go. “But if the public 
wants it”—and he is sure they will, 


multichrome may add 


once they see it—‘these matters will 
be straightened out. The industry will 
produce color.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ziv adds, “the tele- 
vision film industry is going through 
the same experience the motion pic- 
ture industry had.” Demand is for 
better and better productions. The. 
audience is getting more and more se- 
lective. “But we haven’t seen the full 
potential of the industry by any means 
yet,” he explains, putting in one sen- 
tence the concept that has built a small 
lecal agency into a major nation-wide 
enterprise: “A good show will always 
get a good audience.” 


BMI For Service in TV 


Service continues to be one of the basic theme 
songs at BMI. Not only are its facilities offered 
to its TV licensees, but to producers, advertising 
agencies and their clients, TV film distributors, 
music conductors, directors, and everyone in TV 
concerned with music and programming. 


This service is apparent in the day to day activities 


of BMI and is provided in many forms, 
such as: 
* Assistance in the selection or creation 


of music for theme, background, bridge, 


cue or incidental mood music 


es Aid in music clearance 
” Help in protecting music ownership rights 
* Answers to questions concerning copy- 


rights, music right for future residual usage 


and help in solving all other 


problems concerning the use of 


music in TV 


Let BMI give you the 
TV Music Story teday 


Call or write BMI TV SERVICE Department 


BROADCAST MUSIC, 


INC. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . HOLLYWOOD . TORONTO . MONTREAL 
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WNAC WNACTV 


BOSTON : LAWRENCE BOSTON : CHANNEL 7 
50,000 WATTS * 680 “%,.{* 316,000 WATTS 


Plus 28 Yankee Network Home Town Stations 


New England’s Oldest and Largest Regional Radio Network 


Ask the Man from [LR REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK 


DIVISION OF GENERAL TELERADIO, INC. 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Washington Memo 


THE UHF PROBLEM. There seems 
to be little chance that uhf operators 
will get any beneficial laws out of 
Congress this session. They probably 
can hope, however, for some kind of 
Senate resolution calling for remedial 
action by the Fcc. Such a directive 
would certainly be carried out though 
it might take a long time. 

Despite the pleas uhf owners made 
to the Potter subcommittee during the 
first phase of the hearings, May 19-21. 
legislative action doesn’t seem to be 
possible before adjournment. 

The bill most likely to succeed has 
been the excise tax elimination sug- 
gested by Sen. Ed Johnson (D.-Colo.). 
This would lob off the 10 per cent ex- 
cise on tv sets that receive uhf and has 
the solid support of the industry which, 
of course, would like to see the end 
of excises on all kinds of sets. 

But the notion has suffered from 
bad timing. Mr. Johnson is privately 
kicking himself because he didn’t get 
going earlier when the Senate was 
working on the bill that reduced most 
manufacturers’ excises to 10 per cent 
on April 1. 

At the last minute many changes 
were made in that bill, and many spe- 
cial favors were meted out by Con- 
gress. For example, household appli- 
ances were allowed to go below the 
general level, to 5 per cent. It would 
have been relatively easy to slip the 
uhf relief provision into that bill. 


Too Late 


The Senate Finance Committee is 
now finishing work on the omnibus 
tax revision bill, the second major tax 
bill in this Congress, and the Potter 
Subcommittee made a try at getting 
uhf action in connection with this. Its 
resolution got to the finance group too 
late, for the members of that commit- 
tee had already voted to bar any ex- 
cise rate changes on the new bill. 

There is still a chance that the 19 
per cent tax can be killed by a floor 
amendment to the revision bill. Sen. 
Charles Potter (R.-Mich.) _ believes 
this can be done. But it will be difficuit 
because the Republican leaders will be 


anxious to prevent any amendments to 
the fantastically complicated tax 
measure. The task of working out dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
versions will be difficult enough as it 
is. 

The other prominent legislative sug- 
gestion plugged at the hearings would 
give the Fcc control over the networks. 
This isn’t given much chance, but will 
get attention simply because Chairman 
Jchn Bricker (R.-Ohio) of the fui! 
committee proposed it. Many Senators 
feel this is too far-reaching a plan tu 
be considered in a hurry. They think 
the bill should stand or fall on its own 
merits and should be considered apart 
from the heat of the uhf controversy. 


The Rebuttal 


Another reason for discounting 
chances that special laws will be pass- 
ed is that the vhf and major network 
people haven’t had their say yet before 
the Potter group. Their original deci- 
sion not to testify at all was changed 
in a big hurry by the vigorous presen- 
tation made by the uhfers at the first 
part of the show. People from here 
who went to the NARTB convention in 
Chicago were impressed at how the 
issue took hold of the meeting. The 
Senators expect to hear a strong case 
from the other side when hearings re- 
sume June 15. 

It’s nevertheless fair to say that 
most members of the Subcommittee 
are sympathetic to uhfers in their 
plight. The “vicious circle” argument 
impressed those at the earlier hearings. 

So there is some appeal in the idea 
of a declaration, possibly by the Com- 
mittee alone, possibly by the full 
Senate, that the Fcc should shoulder 
the burden of helping uhf. One ob- 
server put it bluntly: “The situation 
arose under Fcc rules and it ought to 
be handled under the same rules.” 

The shape of such a resolution is 
impossible to predict at this mid-point 
in the proceedings. But it should be 
noted that the Commission already 
has plenty of authority to take even the 
most drastic steps suggested by uhi 
supporters. In fact, about all it can’t 
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WKNB-TY 


will soon have 


SUPER 
POWER 


in the big 


HARTFOR 


COUNTY 


MARKET 
233,000 


WATTS 


V Brightest, clearest reception. 


V/ Increases station coverage to 
a radius of more than 50 
miles. 


V More than 175,000 sets receive 
WKNB-TV Channel 30. 


V Top audience acceptance in 
local program features plus 
an outstanding lineup of net- 
work shows. 


WKNB-TV 


STUDIOS AND OFFICES 


$22 New Brita Ridae 


W. HARTFORD 10 


Represented by: 


THE BOLLING CO., INC. 
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Wash. Memo (Continued) 


do is change taxes or control the net- 
works, 

The Commission could slap a 
freeze on vhf construction. It could 
confine colorcasts to the uhf band. It 
could order lower limits on the radi- 
ated power of uhf stations. It could 
rule out overlapping service by any 
two stations of different bands. It 
cculd order all tv outlets into the uhf 
spectrum. 


The Argument 


All of these were proposed by the 
uhfers. They were, in fact, put forward 
as urgently necessary in order to pre- 
vent complete collapse of the whoie 
uhf segment of the industry. It is prob- 
ably fair to predict, however, that none 
of them will be adopted in its baldest 
form. With modification, on the other 
hand, some of these schemes might get 
real support. 

One suggestion, for example, is lo 
require complete conversion to uhf, 
but to set a long transitional period to 
accomplish it, say, five to 10 years or 
even longer. 

Another is to require the Fcc to be 
more flexible in local situations. This 
would, the theory goes, prevent con- 
tinued duplication of service by uhf 
and vhf stations. The Commission 
would be directed to rejuggle its 
station allocations to prevent any fur- 
ther intermixture of the competing 
services. 


THE DRYS ARE BACK. There is an 
ircesistable tendency here, at least 
among the press, to treat the latest at- 
tack by the “drys” on beer and liquor 
cemmercials as a joke. But the televi- 
sion industry is taking the affair with 
deadly seriousness. 

That is undoubtedly a safe attitude, 
even though there is a strong feeling 
that the companion Bryson-Langer 
bills will come to nothing. They pro- 
pose to outlaw advertising of alcoholic 
beverages on tv, radio or any other 
advertising medium that crosses state 
lines. 


The Record 


Industry people know that similar 
attempts have failed five times in the 
last seven years. No such measure has 
got out of committee in that time. But 


they note that twice in the past the 
Senate Commerce Committee has de- 
feated bills by only a single vote. This 
is not the time for complacency, they 
declare. 

They nevertheless admit that their 
cause has been helped by the Dingell 
(D.-Mich.) and Eberharter (D.-Pa.) 
proposals to ban tobacco advertising 
as well. These were apparently intro- 
duced only because they could be at- 
tached to the liquor bill, limiting its 
chances even more than is now con- 


ceded. 


Hearings so far have been only be- 
fore the House committee, but they 
will resume on the Senate side June 21. 
The toughest time the industry men 
had before Rep. Wolverton’s (R.- 
N. J.) group was answering charges 
that networks and stations have some- 
times refused to sell radio time to peo- 
ple who wanted to combat the use of 
alcoholic beverages. 


A Boycott? 


Those complaints were made chiefly 
by Dr. Sam Morris, president of the 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, 
teetotaling drivers as risks), and head 
of the radio show The Voice of Tem- 
perance. He charged he had been 
turned down by css Radio, NBC and 


(which takes _ only 


several stations where he offered to 
buy half-hour spots for his program. 


NARTB’s Ralph Hardy was ordered 
by members of the committee to inves- 
tigate that “deliberate boycott.” The 
same subject will get more attention 
before the Senate hearing. 

As for the press coverage, the 
“drys” first squawked that local papers 
were ignoring the hearings. The tem- 
perance group was even more irate 
when stories appeared, most of which 
poked gentle fun at the prohibition- 
ists. Legal enforcement problems in 
the only fully dry state, Mississippi, 
got considerable space, as reporters 
told how liquor menus flourish in the 
best restaurants there and how the 
state actually collects a black market 
liquor tax because sheriffs in many 
counties won’t abide by the dry rules. 

Perhaps the best crack was made by 
Rep. Arthur G. Klein (D.-N. Y.) who 
said, “I’m told that liquor has more 
public enemies and private friends 
than anything else on the market.” 
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WKBN -TV ratings and programs are 


tops in Youngstown, Ohio — with 4 of the 
first 5 programs — 7 of the first 10 — 10 of 
the first 15. There are more high-rated 
shows on Channel 27 than on any other 


station viewed in the Youngstown market. 


PROGRAMS HAVING RATINGS OF 10.0 OR BETTER 





HERE'S PROOF OF 


CHANNEL 27's PENETRATION! 


Total Households 218,510 





Converted 























Source Date TV Sets % Sets % 
Trendex 7/9/53 123,021 | 56.3 72,951 59.3 
C. E. Hooper 10/19/53| 146,402 | 67.0 98,089 | 67.0 
Retail Research 

Institute of 11/1/53 | 148,368 | 67.9 102,522 | 69.1 
Youngstown 

C. E. Hooper 1/11/54 152,957 | 70.0 117,777 | 77.0 








WKBN-TV, Channel 27 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
AFFILIATE OF CBS »* DUMONT «+ ABC 





Represented by PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 





Program ARB Rating 
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Jackie Gleason 

| Love Lucy 

Godfrey & Friends 
Meet Millie 

Our Miss Brooks 
Four Star Playhouse 
Red Buttons 

Beat The Clock 
Toast of the Town 
I’ve Got A Secret 
Strike It Rich 

Cisco Kid 

Playhouse of Stars 
Two For The Money 
Big Town 

Studio One 
Medallion Theatre 
Racket Squad 

Blue Ribbon Bouts 
Big Top 

Dollar A Second 

My Friend Irma 

The Web 

Meet Mr. McNutley 
Topper 

Life Is Worth Living 
Rumpus Room 
Grizzly Pete 

Wild Bill Hickock 
Jo Stafford 

Place The Face 
Person to Person 
Adventure Time 
Sat. Night Wrestling 
Make Room For Daddy 
Omnibus 

Barker Bill Cartoons 


Sat. Western Theatre 
Dori Gardner Sports (Wed.) _ 


TV Hour 

This Is Show Business 
Polka Party 

Rambling Reporter 
Man Behind The Badge 
Winky Dink & You 
Sun. Western Theatre 
Playhouse 27 (Sun.) 
Where's Raymond 
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Gillette (Cont'd from page 27) 


Last year, for instance, 49 per cent of 
all profits after taxes came from over- 
seas sources, 

So it was only logical to develop 
and strengthen this business even as 
the domestic fences were being mend- 
ed. As soon as possible after the war, 
plants in England, France and Ger- 
many were overhauled and put back 
into operation; new factories were 
opened in Switzerland and Mexico. A 
chain of sales subsidiaries was estab- 
lished around the globe—in Scan- 
dinavia, Panama, Cuba, Australia, 
South Africa, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy. Overseas, too, Gillette has 
turned to the airways to hypo sales. 
In Cuba and Mexico, for instance, 
baseball games are currently spon- 
sored; soccer, in Argentina. 


Keeping Tabs 


Another key to Gillette’s heads-up 
performance: creation of one of the 
most comprehensive research organ- 
izations in any field. The company has 
its own market-survey offices in 12 
cities. These conduct a weekly inven- 
tory of 100 or so retail outlets in 
each major metropolitan area, noting 
the amount of Gillette products on the 
shelves as well as those of the com- 
petition. Those figures are then pro- 
jected on a national scale, giving a 





Barron 


reasonably accurate picture of sales 
in the some 600,000 retail outfits thai 
handle the company’s products. The 
survey offices also report on the appar- 
ent reasons for rises or declines in 
sales, the reaction to new products 
and to such slogans as the famous 
“Look sharp! Feel sharp! Be sharp!” 

One month before the World Series 
—or any other major sports event 
that Gillette is sponsoring—the sales 
campaign goes into high gear. The 
30,000 wholesale salesmen begin to 
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hit their retail contacts, remind them 
to stock up on Gillette products. 
Prizes go for the best sales perform- 
ance in the 3,000-odd wholesale 
houses, including tickets to the Series 
and all-expense trips. Special offers 
help to get the ball rolling: One year, 
for instance, Gillette included a base- 
ball fact book with every razor pack- 
age. That one promotion sold 2.7 mil- 
lion razors. 


The weekly market surveys also 
provide the home office with a run- 
ning check on the effectiveness of tele- 
vision and radio campaigns as well as 
those of competitors. In this way, for 
instance, the company knows that 
sales of razors, blades and shaving 
cream have jumped as much as 50 per 
cent in areas where new tv stations 
have begun to carry one of the spon- 
sored sports shows. 

Over the years the organizational 
setup of Gillette has also 
strengthened and streamlined in the 
interests of efficiency. Chairman Wil- 
liam A. Barron, Jr. (long a director) 
and president Joseph Spang head up 
the parent company, are responsible 


been 


for a truly global operation—more 
than 8,500 employes in two domestic 
plants and 22 foreign manufacturing 
and sales subsidiaries. Boone Gross is 
president of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., one division of the parent com- 
pany; R. Neison Harris continues as 
head of the Toni Co., the other divi- 
sion. Supervision of subsidiaries in 
the western hemisphere is centered in 
the Boston home office. The European 
subsidiaries are, in effect, run by Gil- 
lette (Great Britain), Ltd., under Sir 
Ernest Cooper as chairman and T. 
Carleton Harrison, president. 


This is the corporate team that is 
largely responsible for bringing Gil- 
lette to its present pink of financial 
health (the company recently boosted 
its quarterly dividend on common 
stock from 50 to 6242 cents). They 
have cornered 58 per cent of the 
overall blade market and more than 
80 per cent of the double-edged field. 
What new worlds remain to be con- 
quered ? 

Well, for one thing, there is the 
realm of new products. Gillette, for 
instance, later this year will launch 
“Foamy,” a  pressure-type, 
shaving cream that spreads a lather 


canned 





on a stubbled face much as a soda 
clerk squirts whipped cream on a nut 
sundae. It has already been tested in 
a few markets, including Boston, Chi- 
cago and New York. At present, na- 
tional distribution is being delayed by 
a shortage of freon, the gas that pres- 





Smith 


Harris 


surizes the cream and shoots Foamy 
out as a ready-made lather. 

Toni has already announced a ma- 
jor new product for 1954—“Viv,” 
a lipstick—in a direct bid to crack 
that $70 million market. It is being 
backed by a $5 million campaign. 


Full Steam Ahead 


And once again television will be 
counted on to power the sales drive. 
Gillette itself has just signed for tv 
sponsorship of the 
championship fight between Bobo Ol- 


middleweight 


‘ son and Rocky Castellani in San Fran- 


cisco on August 13, will again offer 
the World Series next Fall (a $6 
million, 6-year contract for the rights 
expires in 1956). Toni will increase 
its stable of shows to include Dollar 
a Second (NBc-Tv) in June, the Jack 
Paar Show (css Television) and Ten- 
nessee Ernie’s Kollege of Musical 
Knowledge (NBC-TV) in July, and Art 
Linkletter’s People are Funny (NBc- 
TV) in September. 

Meanwhile, Gillette will be working 
closely with its agency, Maxon, Inc., 
of Detroit, to get the greatest possible 
mileage out of all its advertising doi- 
lars (an estimated $13 million in 
national media last year). And the 
prime target will still be the man who 
shaves, if only occasionally. 

For, surprisingly enough, in this 
jet-propelled, atomic age the average 
male uses only a dozen or so blades a 
year. A vast new market can still be 
cut out of the human physiognomy. 
Gillette’s already-popular, new slogan 
may well turn the trick: “How are 
you fixed for blades?” 














IN SAN FRANCISCO... 


* THEY STILL 
DANCE TO | 
HIS TUNE... 





And maybe you danced to his orchestra, for Del Courtney is still one of the big names in music. 
You saw him, maybe, at the Ambassador in New York, the Stevens in Chicago, the 

Cocoanut Grove in Los Angeles, the Roosevelt in New Orleans or at any of many 

great hotels throughout the nation. 


Del's sti!l a great band leader, but his first love now lies in the personalities and novelties 
of his own TV show...San Francisco's highest-rated locally produced program, the only 
such program in recent San Francisco history to reach the top ten among all 

daytime adult shows, local or network. 


Participations are yours at an amazingly low cost per thousand. Remember, in San Francisco, 


* . > 
they still dance to Del Courtney’s tune. Women partioulasty 


The Del Courtney Show 
: Monday thru Friday, 1-2 p.m. 4 iX 
CHANN aS 


Film feature and live 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


.-- affiliated with CBS and DuMont 
Television Networks...represented 
by the Katz Agency 





The Del Courtney Sunday Show 
Live; 4-4:30 p.m. 
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THE ANSWERS ON 
LY) PROFESSIONAL 


FILM COMMERCIALS: 


the organization that gives every inch 
ass@ touch of visual excitement born of 31 years 
s8ful movie-making. ... 


RKO PATHE ... the outfit with the know-how and 


mechanical facilities to meet today’s challenge of making 
action-impact on eyes and ears tired of the pounding of the 
commonplace. ... 


For [STAM CE f RiK(O) PATHE ... With the advertising grasp to give you 


exactly what you hope to get in the visualization of your 
Lawrence Cowen, President 


ai tis thal Getention, selling ideas... without question, without quibble, without 
writes : worry as to quality. 

“The spot commercials 

you filmed for us proved 

to be extremely successful 

... The quality of the 

photography as well as the 

format reproduced beau- 

tifully and had fine public 

acceptance.” 











RKO PATHE, nx. 


“The Professional Company” 


y 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
aAr®*":_, Phone: PLaza 9-3600 
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KGLO-TV 
WGBI-TV 


KGLO-TV 


WSJV-TV 


KGLO-TV 
KTTS-TV 


WALA-TV 


WPAG-TV 
WLBR-TV 


KGLO-TV 
WPMT-TV 
KHQA-TV 


KSBW-TV 


WTRF-TV 


KGNC-TV 
WAFB-TV 
WBNS-TV 
WAVE-TV 
WMUR-TV 
KGLO-TV 
KATV 
WCSH-TV 


Strange 


WBEN-TV 
WBBM-TV 
WDAF-TV 
KGLO-TV 





Film Sales 


Each month TELEVISION AGE lists the recent sales of 
syndicated films. Sponsors are given when available. 


WAFB-TVY Baton Rouge 

wsJv-Tv Elkhart, Ind. 

KPRC-TV Houston 

WATE-TV Knoxville 

KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 

wpBo-Tv Orlando, Fla. 

KATV Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Ld Gene Autry 

KGNC-TV Amarillo 

WICU Erie 

KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 

KATV Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Crown Theatre 


Mason City, Ia. 
Scranton 


Cases of Eddie Drake 


Mason City, Ia. 


Daily News 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Files of Jeffrey Jones 


Mason City, la. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Art Linkletter and the Kids 


Mobile 


Annie Oakley 


Ann Arbor 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Mason City, Ia. 


Portland, Me. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Salinas, Cal. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Range Rider 


Amarillo 
Baton Rouge 
Columbus, O. 


Louisville 


Manchester, N. H. 


Mason City, Ia. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Portland, Me. 


Adventure 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Mason City, Ia. 


CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 
Amos ’n’ Andy 


R. & O. Electric Co. 


Centlivre Brewing Co. 
Amos’n’ Andy Buick Co. 


Lykes Brothers Meat 
Packing 
Superray Stores 


Firch Bread 


Redmond Brokerage Co. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 


Inc. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., Bluff City Dairy, 


Hannibal, Mo. (alt. 
weeks ) 
Bryce Brown Children’s 
Shop, Young’s Toy 


Shop (alt. weeks) 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 

Inc., Ohio Valley 

Dairy (alt. weeks) 


Tasty Bread 


Table Talk Pastry 


Nissen Bakery 


Rayco Mfg. Co. 
Cardiff Industries 
Katz Drug Co. 


GUILD FILMS COMPANY, INC. 


Feature Films 


WDAF-TV 


Kansas City 


The Liberace Show 


KERO-TV 
KOOK-TV 
WWTV 
WGN-TV 
WBNS-TV 
WDAN-TV 
KTSM-TV 
WSEE 
WKJG-T\ 
KFBB-TV 
KPRC-TV 
WSAZ-TV 


WwTvJ 


KCJB-TV 
KGVO-TV 
KNOE-TV 
WEEU-TV 
KCCC-TV 
KVVG-TV 
WJNO-TV 
WDEL-TV 


Bakersfield 
Billings, Mont. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Chicago 
Columbus, O. 
Danville, Ill. 

El Paso 

Erie 

Ft. Wayne 

Great Falls, Mont. 


Houston 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Miami 


Minot, N. D. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Monroe, La. 
Reading 
Sacramento 
Tulare, Cal. 
West Palm Beach 
Wilmington, Del. 


Life With Elizabeth 


W MAR-TV 
WSEE 
KGVO-TV 
WBOC-TV 
KDYL-TV 
KVVG-TV 


Baltimore 

Erie 

Missoula, Mont. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Salt Lake City 
Tulare, Cal. 


The Joe Palooka Story 


WSEE 
KHOL-TV 
KGVO-TV 
WDBO-TV 
WSUN-TV 
WBOC-TV 
WNBW 


Erie 

Kearney, Neb. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Orlando, Fla. 
St. Petersburg 
Salisbury, Md. 
Washington 


Sports Library 


WMT-TV 
WENS 


Cedar Rapids 
Pittsburgh 


Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. and Wellman & 
O’Shea Jewelers 


First Federal Savings 
& Loan Association 


Ted Smith Electric Co. 


Roberts Dairy Co. 


Roberts Dairy Co. 
Roberts Dairy Co. 
City Dairies 


KLING SYNDICATED FILM DIVISION 
All-American Wrestling 


WDAF-TvV Kansas City 
WDTV Pittsburgh 
Boxing From Rainbo 
KoaT-tv Albuquerque 
KXLF-TV Butte 
KULA-TV Honolulu 
WDAF-TV Kansas City 
Kswo-Tv Lawton, Okla. 
wokKy-tv Milwaukee 
WREX-TV Rockford, II. 
KMO-TvV Tacoma 
KOPO-TV Tucson 
Dilemma 

KGUL-TvV Houston 
wosu-Tv New Orleans 
King Calico 

wen-tv Chicago 
wrREX-TV Rockford, II. 
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Film Sales (Continued) 


Paradox 
WBTV Charlotte, N. C. 


MARCH OF TIME 
American Wit and Humor 


WLW-C Columbus, O. 
WKAR-TV East Lansing, Mich. 
KARK-TV Little Rock 

Ballets de France 

WKAR-TV East Lansing, Mich. 
WKAQ-TV San Juan 


Crusade in the Pacific 


KOMU-Tv Columbia, Mo. 

WFTV Duluth 

KARK-TV Little Rock 

wHas-tv Louisville Louisville Food Plan 
wcsH-Tv Portland, Me. 

WREX-TV Rockford, IIl. 

WKAQ-TV San Juan, Puerto Rico 

WGBI-TV Scranton 

KETX-Tv Tyler, Tex. 


WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 
March of Time 


KTVA Anchorage, Alaska 
WABI-TV Bangor, Me. 
KBID-TV _ Fresno 

WSLI-TV Jackson, Miss. 
KLAS-TV. Las Vegas Nevada Beverage Co. 
KARK-TV Little Rock 

WMTV Madison 

wREX-TvV Rockford, Ill. 
WKAQ-TV San Juan 

KELO-Tv Sioux Falls 
KETX-TV Tyler, Tex. 
WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 


March of Time Through the Years 


KOA-TV Denver Metropolitan Pontiac 
Corp. 


WKAR-TV East Lansing, Mich. 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


Badge 714 
KTEN Ada, Okla. 
‘a Albany McManus & Riley Dept. 
Store 
KTBN-TV Austin, Tex. Ada Milling Co. 
WAFB-TV Baton Rouge 
WNEM-TV Bay City Ford Dealers 
WBRC-TV Birmingham Pure Oil Co. 
WNAC-TV___ Boston Simmonds Upholstery 
KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
WNBK Cleveland Pure Oil Co. 
™ Duluth Pure Oil Co. 
KFXJ-TvV Grand Junction, Colo. Dealers City Gas Co. 
and Empire Furniture 
woop-tv Grand Rapids Ford Dealers 
WFMY-TV Greensboro Pure Oil Co. 
KPRC-TV Houston 
wsaz-Tv Huntington, W. Va. Pure Oil Co. 
wJimM-Tv Lansing Pure Oil Co. 
WMTV Madison Pure Oil Co. 
WMCT Memphis Pure Oil Co. 
WMIN-TV Minneapolis-St. Paul Pure Oil Co. 
wcov-tv Montgomery Pure Oil Co. 
wTaR-TV Norfolk Pure Oil Co. 
- Omaha Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co. 
KsBW-TY Salinas, Cal. Union Furniture Co. 
KRON-TV San Francisco Ford Dealers 
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Ford Dealers 
Ford Dealers 
Pure Oil 


O’Keefe’s Brewery, Inc. 


Sherer Oil Co. 


KVEC-TV San Luis Obispo 

WGBI-TV Scranton 

WsyR-TV Syracuse 

wsPD-Tv Toledo 

WNBW Washington 

WFMJ-TvV Youngstown, O. 

Badge 714 B 

wen-Tv Chicago 

KTTV Los Angeles 

Captured 

WBEN-TV Buffalo 

woop-Ttv Grand Rapids 

KPRC-TV Houston 

WPFH-TV Pensacola 

KRGV-TV Weslaco, Tex. 
" Youngstown, O. 

Daily News 

WIvJ Miami 

KRON-TV San Francisco 

KELO-TV Sioux Falls 


Dangerous Assignment 


International Harvester 


Co. 
C. W. Wendell Munch 
C & S Laundries 


H. Stur-Dee Dinette Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Va. Bluefield Supply Co. and 
The Borden Co. 


Gallenkamp Stores Co. 


Va. Bluefield Supply Co. and 
The Borden Co. 
Alpenrose Dairy 
Gallenkamp Stores Co. 


KTEN Ada, Okla. 
wJBo-Tv Baton Rouge 
KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
WHO-TV Des Moines 
KFXJ-TV Grand Junction, Colo. 
” Greenville, S. C. 
WHB-TV- Kansas City 
WTSK-TV Knoxville 
KCBD-TV Lubbock 
wMuR-Tv Manchester, N. 
KGLO-Tv Mason City, la. 
WTcNn-Tv Minneapolis-St. Paul 
WKNB-TV New Britain 
WOR-TV New York 
WEEK-TV Peoria 
KPHO-TV Phoenix 
KHQA-TV Quincy, Ill. 
Hoppy A 
KBMT-TV Beaumont, Tex. 
KMG-TV Fresno 
KGMB-TV Honolulu 
wsaz-Tv Huntington, W. 
wcAN-Tv Milwaukee 
wsuN-Tv St. Petersburg 
KGO-TV San Francisco 
KTVH-TV Wichita 
Hoppy B 
KTEN Ada, Okla. 
WBAL-TV _ Baltimore 
wJBo-tv Baton Rouge 
KBMT-TV Beaumont, Tex. 
KGTV Des Moines 
KMJ-TV Fresno 
wsaz-tv Huntington, W. 
. Portland, Ore. 
KGO-TV San Francisco 
wsuN-TV St. Petersburg 
KHQ-TV Spokane 
wIcs Springfield, Ill. 
KTVH-TV Wichita 
Hoppy Hour 
WBAL-TV-_ Baltimore 


*_sold directly to sponsor or agency 


(Continued on page 69) 











Advertisement 


T.V. story hoard 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 














NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


“Four-hour energy from two Hostess Cupcakes” is the theme of a new series of 
60-second cartoon commercials for children’s programs. There’s plenty of excite- 
ment for small fry as engaging cartoon characters compete in childhood games 
. .. plenty of sell for the product as the extra energy supplied by Hostess Cup- 
cakes turns defeat into victory. Appetizing live-action shots of Hostess Cupcakes, 
with a reminder to ask mother to buy them, wind up an action-packed. sales- 
minded minute. Produced by Sarra for Continental Baking Company, Inc., through 
Ted Bates & Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


In a merry minute of full animation the Cat-Tex trademark comes to life and 
proves to be a real “hep” cat at selling the sole that’s “not rubber, not leather, not 
plastic.” This frisky feline sings the praises of the product in a catchy jingle, 
demonstrates its virtues with amusing antics and provides strong product identifica- 
tion throughout. A visual and vocal delight created by Sarra for Cats Paw Rubber 
Company, Inc., through The S. A. Levyne Company. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


To dramatize the theme—‘the first floating close shave”—in a new series of 60- 
second TV commercials, Sarra floats the new Custom Schick Shaver into view 
on e lily pad . . . floats it through the air on a feather . . . floats it up and down 
on a man’s face. The photographic magic carries over into live-action shots of 
a man shaving and leaves the viewer with the desired impression—that the 
Shick Shaver “floats in your hands . . . floats over your face.” Produced by 
Sarra for Schick, Inc., through Kudner Agency, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


No dull scientific explanations or lengthy laboratory demonstrations confuse the 
viewer in Sarra’s series of 1-minute spots for Sylvania Television. By comparing 
such things as Photo Power and horse power, Halo Light and reading light, 
Sylvania’s outstanding features are made crystal-clear . . . and so quickly that 
there is time left to close each informative minute with an impressive array of 
beautiful cabinets. Created by Sarra for Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., through 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc. 

SARRA, Inc. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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TELEVISION AGE 


Report by Markets, 
June, 1954 


(The figures listed below are secured from 
the stations and their national representatives. 
They are presented as a service by TELEVISION 
ace. For further information regarding the 
figures and their sources contact the stations 
or their representatives. Where one figure is 
given for a multiple-station market, it repre- 
sents all in that market. Italics indicate sta- 
tions not yet on air, channel numbers and 
target dates.) 
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= i ae Station ne vhf ff 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 32,073 _ 
ADA, OKLA. KTEN _—_—*160,000 
ADAMS, __ MASS. ~ WMGT my 134,110 
AKRON =——“‘(aié‘éWACKR-T'V~~~O~*~*«CSG«CT'GV 
ALBANY, GA. WALB-TV_—41,564_ 
ALBANY-SCHE- WROW-TV 82,000 
NECTADY-TROY WTRI ~ 79,506 | 
ALBUQUERQUE KGGM-TV 40,580 
KOAT-TV 40,000 
__KOB-TV 40,548 
Alexandria, La. KALB-TV—S Sept. ‘54 
Allentown, Pa. ~ WEMZ-TV—67 ‘Summer ‘54 
ALTOONA, PA.  WFBG-TV 428,774 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV 
lat eal __KGNC-TV 49,309 
AMES, 1A. _WOL-TV _—-240,000 
ANDERSON, Ss. ee WAIM-TV | _ 43,750 
ANN ARBOR —sWPAG-TV | _18,900 
assuey 1 PARK, WRTV 6,800 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 25,500 
__WLOS-TV—13 Aug. ‘54 
ASHTABULA, 0. WICA-TV - 20,000 
ATLANTA ~ WAGA-TV 
WLW-A 340.810 
WSB-TV 413,235 
_____WQXI-TV—36 | Summer _‘54 
AUGUSTA, GA. WIRE-TV 90.450 
“ “a _WRDW-TV __78,000 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 78,925 
AUSTIN, TEX  . KTBC-TV _—70,117 
BAKERSFIELD KBAK.TY 65,000 
_KERO-TV —_—- 109,692 a 
BALTIMORE WAAM 
WRAL-TY 
WMAR-TV 547,494 
Freee: WTLF—18— Summer ‘54 
RANGOR ___WABI-TV 64,000 
BATON ROUGE WAER.TV 49,090 
we: ___ WBRZ—2 Sept. ‘54 
Bettle Creek WRCK.-TV—52 Summer ‘54 
BAY CITY. MICH. “IE“TY 206,160 cet 
BEAUMONT, TEX. KBMT _— | 
RELLEVILLE, aL. wWwTvi 
(see St. Louis) = 
BELLINGHAM, KVOS-TV 65,806 
WASH. ig — 
BETHLEHEM Wtev.tyv i 67,516 
BILLINGS, MONT. _ KOOK-TV 10,000 
BINGHAMTON WNBF-TV _ 274,238 
BIRMINGHAM — ~ WABT 


_WBRC-TV 250,000 
BISMARCK. NL D. . KFYR-TV 6850 














Bloomingdale, wiRi—s Summer ‘54 
BLOOMINGTON, WBLN-TV 113,242 
BLOOMINGTON, = WTTV. 530,430 ~~ 
BOISE KBOI-TV 

KIDO-TV 33,565 

ay kam Oct. ‘54 

BOSTON WBZ- 

WNAC-TV 1,179,281 

WTAO-TV 118,800 
BRIDGEPORT WICC-TV 72.340 
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Set Count: 
































































































































City Station —_vhf wht 
ELMIRA, N.Y. WTVE "30,000 
EL PASO KROD-TV 51,483 
KTSM-TV 40 
KELP-TV—13 Sept. ‘54 
Elyria, O WEOL-TV—31 Fall ‘54 
Enid, Okla. KGEO-TV—5S —sJune ‘15 
ERIE wicu 208,500 
k WSEE — 
EUGENE, ORE. KVAL-TV 10,0000 
EUREKA, CAL. KIEM-TV ss 8,500, 
EVANSVILLE _‘WFIE-TV 56,000 
FAIRMONT, WJPB-TV 33,165 
FARGO __WDAY-TV 42,260 ‘ 
Florence, S.C. wsTw—s ___ Sept. 54 
FT. DODGE, IA. KQTV 42,100 
: City Station _vht _—_swhf | FT. LAUDERDALE WETL-TV 127, $78 
Brockton, Mass. WHEF-TV—62 Fall ‘54 - = 
BUFFALO WBEN-TV 403,210 ——* | FT. MYERS, FLA. WINK-TV TAAS_ 
WBUF-TV 135,000 | FT. SMITH, ARK. KFSA-TV ; 21,000 
= WGR-TV—2 July ‘54 | FT. WAYNE, IND. WKJG-TV 78,937 
BUTTE KOPR-TV FT. WORTH : 
KXLF-TV 4,700 (see Dallas) — 
CADILLAC, MICH. WWTV 42,772 FRESNO ~ KBID-TV 92,052 
CAMBRIDGE ‘AO-TV ay. KJEO-TV 106,558 
| mass. — : KMJ-TV 85,841 
(0s Gesten) bit is Kee Le) ek eo KGUL-TV 
Cape Girardeau, KFVS-TV—12 Summer ‘54 | (see Houston) Ere J = 
Mo. ____| Gastonia, N. C. WNSC-TV—48 Summer ‘54 
Carthage, N. Y. WCNY-TV—7  _— Aug. ‘54 GRAND ‘JUNCTION, KFXJ-TV 
CEDAR RAPIDS  KCRI-TV OLO. ee j 
A ees ae ti / RAPIDS WOOD-TV 429,984 
_ CHAMBERSBURG, WCHA-TV 8,000 | GREAT FALLS, KFBB-TV 4,100 
o ___. | __ MONT. = 
CHAMPAIGN, _ Wk. WCIA 307,000 Pret, GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 191,253 
CHARLESTON, WCSC-TV 99,079 seg | GREENSBORO WEMY-TV 222,741 __ 
eS ne St. 8 | GREENVILLE, WNCT 57,032 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV 36,100 | iN cate 
Ww. VA. WCHS-TV—8 _suby_“64 GREENVILLE, WFEBC-TV 287,266 
CHARLOTTE‘ WAYS-TV 44,500 te WGVL-TV 65,300 
Wary | HAMPTON, “VA. WVEC-TV 
CHATTANOOGA WDEF-TV 70,000 (see Norfolk) Zo 
CHEYENNE | KFBC-TV 42,500 — | HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV 
CHICAGO ~ WBBM-TV (see Quincy) sacle 
a | HARLINGEN, TEX. KGBT-TV 35,300 
| sre) tameeme | ey "a 
CHICO, CALIF. KHSL-TV 42,2200 WTPA 118,150 
CINCINNATI WCPO-Tv es WCMB-TV—27 Aug. ’54 
wewer £83,000 me: | HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 80,182 
WOXN-TV— y me” 
——___ = ——— RSON- WEHT 51,097 
| Clorksburg, WBLK-TV—12 Sept. *56 | CRE . 
tn : - | HOLYOKE, MASS. WHYN-TV 
CLEVELAND Wwews 1,030,000 | (see _ Springfield) tk 
La = ag sve‘eee | HOUSTON KGUL-TV 276,000 
‘ KPRC-TV 303,500 
waar WERE-TV—65 Sept. ‘54 | cen ev 77,069 
COLORADO KKTV 42,936 -_* KXYZ-TV—29 Early ‘54 
SPRINGS _—s_—sKRDO-TV__— 36,000 | HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV 411,792 
a | COLUMBIA, MO. — KOMU-TV 43,559 | HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV 
| COLUMBIA, S. C. WCOs-Ty 48,000 | (see Wichita) 
WNOK- 48,774 | IDAHO FALLS KID-TV 25,000 
eRe: _wiserv™ __ 102572 KIFT—8 . 54 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 53,849 | INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV Hime 
pee le € WISH-TV—8 July ‘54 
COLUMBUS, 0. WBNS-TV sory | Ithaca, N.Y. WHCU-TV—20 _—sNNov.. ‘54 
| JACKSON, MISS. WJTV 50,224 
_WTVN 3e1451 WLBT 87,085 
Corpus Christi “KVDO—22 ws June 15 = WSLI-TV _— 87,000 
| Cumberland, Md. WTBO-TV—17__‘§$ 454 | Jack Tenn. | WDXI-TV—9 __ Aug. ‘54 
DALLAS-FORT  KRLD-TV 383,721 JACKSONVILLE | WJHP-TV 46,626 
WORTH WBAP-TV 372,500 WMBR-TV 261,006 ¥ 
WFAA-TV 345,000 __WOBS-TV—30 "Sept. ‘54 
KLIF-TV—29 ——— Aug. ‘54 | Jamestown, N. Y. WJTN-TV—58 _ Sept. ‘54 
| DANVILLE, ILL. WDAN-TV 30,000 JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 65,023 
DANVILLE, VA. WBTM-TV. 18,114 im oe bea Bs. 
DAVENPORT . ___WOC-TV 264,811 N TOWN, PA. WARD-TV 25,000 
DAYTON WHIO-TV a ee WIJAC-TV 764,496 
___WLW-D 315,000 Joplin, Mo. KSWM-TV—12 _ Aug. ‘54 
| Decatur, Ala. | WMSL-TV—23 June ‘54 S arecegenadl wero 380,670 
| 7 bas 
| DECATUR, ILL. WTVP 80,000 nape vy 
DENVER ~ KBTV WDAF-TV 
KFEL-TV _WHB-TV _—_—_395,230 
: i ee 
9 an - “ 
i a 225,000 eae Kirksville, “Mo. _ KTVO—3 _ June ’54 
| sxvaort WJBK-TV 1,420,500 KNOXVILLE WATE-TV 68,998 
WW§J-TV 1,282,420 WTSK-TV _ ____— 60,500 
WXYZ-TV_ 1,140,000 La Crosse, Wis. WKBT—8_ Aug. ‘54 
DULUTH-SUPER- KDAL-TV 45,000 TE IN r ae 
~ WOSM.TV  48ay5 LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM-TV 46,700 
cian |teteretie, tes ETT 
Durham, N. C. WTIK-TV—11 Sept. ‘54 ~e 
EASTON, PA. __WGLV vaaee | Bes soon 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WEAU-TV 58,462 LANCASTER, PA. WGAL-TV 295,847 
ELKHART, IND. WSJV 118,000 andl Fall ‘54 






























































_City Station vhf uhf 
LANSING WILS-TV 46,000 | 
: WJIM-TVY _ 260,000 
LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 14,720 
LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 46,400 
LEBANON, PA. WLBR-TV 146,575 
LEWISTON, ME. WLAM-TV —s_—_—i19,037 
LIMA, 0. WLOK-TV 57,234 
_WIMA-TV—35 Spring ‘54 
LINCOLN ___KOLN-TV 82,607, 
LITTLE ROCK ‘KARK-TV _ aes 
LONGVIEW, TEX KTVE-TV 20,500 
LOS ANGELES KABC-TV 
COP 
KHJ-TV 
KNBH 
KNXT 
KTLA 
KTTV 1,817,177 
ow KBIC-TV—22_ _ Spring ‘54 
LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 369,634 
WHAS-TV 
7 iT WQXL-TV—41 = Summer * ‘54 
LUBBOCK KCBD-TV 
_KDUB-TV 54,896 
Lufkin, Tex. KTRE-TV—9 Fall ‘54 
LYNCHBURG _WLVA-TV 113,640, 
MACON WMAZ-TVY =_ 75,593 
ee __WNEX-TV 34,662 
MADISON WKOW-TV 49,000 
ae __WMTV_ j 46,500 
MANCHESTER, WMUR-TY 175,000 ~ 
Marinette, Wis. _WMBV-TV—11 Aug. ‘54 
Marquette, Mich. WAGE-TV—6 Oct. ‘54 
MASON CITY, IA. KGLO-TV _ Ning 
Massillon, O. __WMAC-TV—23 Spring ‘54 
MEDFORD, ORE. KBES-TV 5 
MEMPHIS WHBQ-TV 276,342 
j WMCT _—280,250 pe 
MERIDIAN, MISS. WCOC-TV — 
WTOK-TV 44,300 
MESA, ARIZ. KTYL-TV ; a > 
(see Phoenix) 
MIAMI wTvJ 241,500 
oa __WMIE-TV—27_ _ Sept. ‘54 
MIDLAND, TEX. KMID-TV 32,350 
MILWAUKEE WCAN-TV 
WOKY-TV 293,500 
a WTMJ-TV 675,358 
MINNEAPOLIS- KSTP-TV 
ST. PAUL WCCO-TV 
WMIN-TV 
CN-TVY 452,300 
MINOT, N. D. KCJB-TVY —_—22,000 | 
Missoula, Mont. _KGVO-TV—13 July ‘54 
MOBILE WALA-TV 72,500 
as _WKAB-TY «60,900 
MONROE, LA. KNOE-TV _ 137,500 
MONTEREY KMBY-TV 
(see Salinas) 
MONTGOMERY WCOV-TV 30,200 
e WSFA-TV—12 _— Sept. ‘54 
Montpelier, Va. WMVT—3 Summer ‘54 
MUNCIE, IND. WLBC-TV 71,800 | 
NASHVILLE WSIX-TV 
WSM-TV 188,460 
WLAC-TV—5 June 27 
NEENAH, WIS. WNAM-TV 31,247 
NEWARK WATV 
(see New York) as ‘ 
New Bedford, WTEV-TV—28 Summer ’54 | 
Mass, _ i 4 
NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 167,922 
NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV _ 139,578 
NEW HAVEN WNHC-TY 702,032 
WELI-TV—59 Summer ‘54 
NEW ORLEANS WODSU-TV 250,005 
WJMR-TV 65,691 
WCKG—26 Late ‘5 
_WCNO-TV—32 Summer ‘54 
NEW YORK WABC-TV ; Ne 
WABD 
WCBS-TV 
WNBT 
WOR-TV 
WPIX 
a" 3 __WATV 4,186,397) 
NORFOLK WTAR-TV 316,400 
WTOV-TV 
WVEC-TV 97,300 
OKLAHOMA CITY KMPT 101,000 
KTVQ 344 
KWTV 
or __ WRVvV:..3ma7o CC 
OMAHA KMTV 
WOW-TV 245,038 
Orlando, Fla. |_—~SWDBO-TV—6_ _—_June_15 
PANAMA CITY, WJDM 86,100 
FLA. 
WTAP 24,850 


PARKERSBURG, 
W. VA. 


| _—_—s City ~——— Station vht uhf City Station vht uht 
PENSACOLA WEAR-TV 52,500 | SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 71,009 
Sa __WRFA-TV __17,260 | SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 
- | PEORIA WEEK-TV 142,997 | MASS. wwLpP 138,000 
WTVH- 124,000 | SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 44,676 
| PHILADELPHIA WCAU-TV | MO. KYTV 46,080 : 
a | STEUBENVILLE, 0. WSTV-TV 1,083,900 
wWTVv ee farly “54 | STOCKTON, CAL. KTVU 60,200 
ou KHOF—13 June ‘54 
| PHOENIX KOOL-TV 54 
| KPHO-TV SUPERIOR, WIS. 
bs sche KTYL-TV 93,200 | (see Duluth) : 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. KATV 68,725 | Sweetwater, Tex. KPAR-TV—12 Late ‘54 
~— | PITTSBURG, KAN. KOAM-TV 57,565 ___ | SYRACUSE WHEN 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. WDTV | ea cae SE A WSYR-TY __ 345,000 
| WENS TACOMA 
_ WKJF-TV 236,452 | (see Seattle) 
Pittsfield, Mass. WBEC-TV—64 Summer ‘54 | Tompa, Fla. WFLA-TV—8 June ‘54 
Pocatello, Ida. KISJ—6 lov. ‘54 | TEMPLE TEX. KCEN-TV 78,115 
P= ae __ KWIK-TV—10 _Nov. ‘54 | Terre Haute, Ind. WTHI-TV—10 July ‘54 
Poland, Me. _ WwMTWw—8s July “S4 | TEXARKANA, KCMC-TV 66,832 
| PORTLAND, ME. Westy 100,000 TEX.-ARK. 
WGAN- — TOLEDO WSPD-TY 283,159 
De oe __ 40,300 | TOPEKA WIBW-TV 52,72 
| PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TVY 182,283 - 
| tltirasientitea 78,000 | } Sche- 
| PRINCETON, IND. WRAY-TV 50,000 | “Nectady) 
| PROVIDENCE WJAR-TV 1,109,060 | TUCSON KOPO-TV 
| __WNET =! __KVOA-TV 24,306 
PUEBLO, COLO. _KCSJ-TV 41,350 TULARE, CAL. KVVG-TV 123,000 
| QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV TULSA RCED $5,000 
i WGEM-TVY 111,000 ROTY 229,100 
| RALEIGH __WNAO-TV 57,840 | FV in Falls, Ide. KLIX-TV—11 Aug. ‘54 
| READING WEEU-TV 55,500 
WHUM-TV 127°350 | TYLER, TEX. KETX 42,205 
‘RENO — 13633 pe KLTV—7 Sept. ’54 
| RICHMOND ~~ wWTvR 445,984 | UTICA, N. Y. WKTV 141,000 
ROANOKE ; WSLS-TV 247,544 , | Valdosta, Ga. WwGOV-TV—37 June ‘54 
ROCHESTER, KROC-TV 75,000 Valley City, N. D. KXJB-TV—4 July ‘54 
| MINN. ww . | Vancouver KVAN-TV—21 Summer ‘54 
aocunytaa. N. Y. WHAM-TV “sy _ = 
| wiec-TV | waco KANG-TV 35,000 
WVET-TVY 220,000 | WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 
WwCBF—15 Fall ’54 | WNBW 
| ROCKFORD, ILL. WREX-TV 191,623 WTOP-TV 
____WTVvo 85,000, G 612,000 
| ROCK ISLAND, WHBF-TV 264,811 WATERBURY, WATR-TV 124,800 
a GA. WROM-TV 94,380 | WATERLOO, IA. KWWL-TV 106,230 
| ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 21,118 Waterloo, Ind. WINT—I5 June ‘54 
| SACRAMENTO KCCC-TV 70,200 | Wausau, Wis. WOSA-TV—16 July ‘54 
a ch heres ~~ bo | WESLACO, TEX. KRGV 35,000 
SAGINAW WKNX- 000 | WEST PALM WIRK-TV 26,200 
As WSBM-TV—S1I Summer ‘S4 | “ BEACH WEAT-TV—12 Fall ’54 
ST. JOSEPH KFEQ-TV 99,418 WJNO-TV—S5 Aug. ’54 
ST. LOUIS KSD-TV 632,998 WHEELING, WTRF-TY 267,701 
KSTM-TV F W. VA. 
———— = aneee WICHITA KEDD 80,457 
ST. PAUL KTVH-TV 104,309 
(see Minnegpolis) _ KAKE-TV—10 July ‘54 
| ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 71,209 | WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 67,695 
| SALINAS-MON- KMBY-TV TEX. KWFT-TV 85,300 
| TEREY KSBW-TVY _ 100,000 | WILKES-BARRE | WBRE-TV 157,000 
| Salisbury, Md. WBOC-TV—16 june ‘54 | WILK-TV 165,000 
| SALT LAKE CITY KDYL-TV sak aie | Williamsport, Pa. WRAK-TV—36 Spring ‘54 
n ‘ : EL-TV 211,522 
___KUTV—2 Aug. ‘54 of ah wer 
|SAN ANGELO —sKTXL-TV_ 28,035 WILMINGTON, WMFD-TY 25,934 
SAN ANTONIO  KGBS-TV 193,778 N.C. WTHT—3 Aug. ‘54 
__WOAI-TV 192,979 WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TY 202,953 
| SAN DIEGO KEMB-TV oy WTOB-TV 300 
= ' WORCESTER WWOR-TV 45,000 
| SAN FRANCHCO mee-TV MASS. | __ WAAB-TV—20 Aug. ‘54 
KRON-TV 935,700 YAKIMA, WASH. KIMA-TV 22,073 
Mas, _KSAN-TV 41,000 | YORK, PA. WNOW-TV 72,000 
| San Jose, Cal. KVIE—48 Oct. ‘54 WSBA-TV 76,100 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 67,018 YOUNGSTOWN, 0. WFMJ-TV 115,000 
SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 110,624 ; WKBN-TV 117,77 
| SAVANNAH, GA. WTOC-TV 36,000 YUMA, ARIZ. KIVA-TV 18,302 
| SCHENECTADY- WRGB 366,300 | ZANESVILLE, O. WHIZ-TV 35,000 
| "_ALBANY-TROY | 
SCRANTON WARM-TV Territories & Possessions 
| WGBI-TV 
wTvu 155,000 | ANCHORAGE KFIA 
| SEATTLE- KING-TV ee KTVA 8,000 
| See oe Fairbanks KFIF—2 Spring ‘54 
KTNT-TV 351,140 HONOLULU KGMB-TV 
| suneveront SLA, a 39 oo a av __Saee 
| SIOUX CITY, IA. KVTV 107,870 | SAN JUAN WAPA-TV 
| _KYIV—4 “_ | ; WKAQ-TV __ 10,000 ; 
S1QUX FALLS, KELO-TV 67,572 | Ey 
SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV - 107,551 | ; on 
Spartanburg, S. C. WSPA-TV—7 Sept. ‘54 | Stations on air: 
legenaane ay, yoaoe Total estimated set count: 30,603,000 
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/ grown. So has the vast Intermountain market 


“ines 


we serve. So have our ratings and billings. 

In fact, we have the lion’s share, with 73% of the 

average daytime audience and 62% of the total 
| TV spot advertisers using local facilities. * 


To get the lion’s share of sales, use 


KSL-TV is now five years old! 


During the past five years we’ve really 


KSL-TV SALT LAKE CITY 


serving 39 counties in four western states 


Represented by CBS-TV Spot Sales 


pe a es Bes 
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Co- op (Continued from page 43) 


terms of millions of dollars. They have 
the resources to take advantage of the 
Big Business medium, television. 

Further, these companies are ail 
interested in keeping costs down. 
Television on a network basis offers 
ar excellent cost-per-thousand deal 
when one considers its combination of 
video-audio impact. But the national 
advertiser can get an even better buy 
by using spot television, purchasing it 
at local rates through his local deal- 
ers and splitting even that cost with 
them. 


Living Room Target 


Also, the best customer for home- 
goods, of course, is the home-owner 
who is steadily improving the com- 
forts and equipment of his residence. 
That is the segment of the public 
which has turned to tv, bought so 
many sets that sales have outpaced 
those of other home equipment for the 
past several years. Television has 
brought a new boom in “staying at 
home,” and its ads hit audiences in 
their living rooms where they are 
aware of their living needs. 

Finally, almost any manufacturer 
will concede that appliances and fur- 
nishings “must be seen to be appre- 
ciated.” National advertisers have 
long since become aware of the great 
impact made by demonstration, pos- 
sible only on television of all advertis- 
ing media. A quick check of national 
sponsors of network shows confirms 
that home-goods manufacturers are 
among television’s leading backers. 

It is thus apparent that the home- 
goods industry has the incentive 
—slow business—and the method— 
co-op advertising—to solve its prob- 
lems. Television can bring new busi- 
ness to the manufacturer, the distri- 
butor, the dealer—and the locai 
station. 
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Wall Street Report 


elevision securities are caught, at 

least temporarily, in the investing 
doldrums. The group showed no sig- 
nificant trend in any direction during 
the past month, and traders generally 
indicate they don’t expect any definite 
movement by tv stocks in the two or 
three months to come. In some re- 
spects, however, analysts admit the 
present calm is a pretty good sign that 
a “storm” is brewing, which will cause 
many changes in the present status of 
various television securities. 

Whether it represents wishful think- 
ing or the uncertainty of financial 
analysts to understand the industry 
fully, there is a feeling that some spe- 
cific development in technology soon- 
er or later will be the signal for hand- 
over-fist buying of television securi- 
ties. The exact nature of what traders 
are expecting is cloudy even to them- 
selves. But speculation centers most 
frequently on the “right” color tube 
or the “right” type of subscription tele- 
vision. 

The earnings of the tv companies 
are, of themselves, no longer the only 
stimulant needed to excite enthusiasm 
in the Street. This is especially true 
since practically all first-quarter re- 
ports published in the past three weeks 
were not the raw meat which bullish 
investors avidly seek. 

RCA stands out as one television cor- 
poration that has bulled ahead in the 





first quarter of 1954 when most other 


companies were reporting declines in 
profits and sales. Brig. General David 
Sarnoff told his stockholders the first 
quarter volume of the current year 
was the “best in history” and on that 
basis forecast good business for the 
rest of the year. The first quarter sales 
hit $226.6 million and showed a profit 
of 66 cents per share compared with 
$208 million and a net of 61 cents per 
share in the previous year. 


Billion Dollar Target 


The company’s inventories are in 
good balance. Its sales of home appli- 
ance items are running 75 per cent 
ahead of last year, while profits from 
that division have doubled. Sales oi 
television sending and receiving equip- 
ment now account for 54 per cent of 
the company’s volume—slightly over 
$122 million of the $226 million re- 
ported for the March 31 period. Ex- 
plaining that last year’s sales totaled 
$553 million, Gen. Sarnoff placed 
RCA’s immediate sales goal at $1 bil- 
lion annually. The increase in earn- 
ings holds no promise of any increase 
in dividends. But if the increase is 
maintained throughout the 12 months, 
it is possible a larger extra dividend 
would be considered at the year’s end. 

In comparison with RCA, the reports 
of other companies were disappoint- 
ing. In the first quarter, Admiral 


Corp.’s volume toppled to $55.9 mil- 
lion from the $69.1 million of 1953's 
first period. Earnings skidded from 
$1.30 to 64 cents per share. Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories saw sales in the 
same period drop by more than $4 mil- 
lion and earnings drift downward 
from 39 cents to 20 cents per share. 
Dr. Allen B. Du Mont predicted the re- 
maining quarters of 1954 would pro- 
duce a better showing, but he acknow- 
ledged that the transition to color tele- 
vision would hamper earnings for the 
next two years. 

Philco, Motorola and Magnavox re 
ports also showed a downward trend 
Philco (in the grip of a strike of 8,- 
000 workers) disclosed its sales in the 
first quarter had slipped to $113.7 
million from the $129 million of a 
year ago, while its profits tripped to 
62 cents a share from the 88-cent earn- 
ings of the comparable period in 1953. 
Paul V. Galvin, president of Motorola. 
promised improvements in sales and 
earnings for the rest of the year, after 
reporting earnings of 85 cents per 
share on sales of $48 million 
pared with $1.64 per share on a vol- 
ume of $64.8 million a year ago. Mr. 
Galvin said that sales in the second 
quarter already are up. 


com- 


Since it has an odd fiscal year. 
Magnavox is actually reporting on its 
third quarter at this time. In compari- 
son with figures for a year ago, it: 
earnings held up well for the nine- 
month period ending March 31. Net 
equaled $2.68 per share, compared 
with $2.70 per share for a year ago. 
But in the third quarter only, Magna- 
vex earnings tumbled 19 per cent to 
43 cents per share, in contrast to 67 


cents for the comparable 1953 period. 

Zenith joined the procession by also 
reporting a sales and earnings de- 
crease. Sales of $29.3 million yielded 
only $1.68 per share, whereas a vol- 
ume of $47.8 million produced a juicy 
$4.28 per share in the comparable 
period a year ago. 

Stromberg-Carlson was the only 
other corporation, besides RCA, to 
sound a bright note with its financial 
report. This company’s sales rose to 
$16.2 million in the first quarter, up 
from $13.9 million a year ago. The 
net equalled $1.13 per share, com- 
pared with $1.55 a year ago. Profit- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wall Street (Continued) 


per-share figures here are deceptive, 
however, since Stromberg-Carlson now 
has 504,118 common shares outstand- 
ing as compared to 353,283 shares a 
year ago. 

Robert C. Tait, Stromberg presi- 
dent, disclosed that the company had 
been forced to make large outlays for 
engineering purposes during the last 
months of 1953 and the early months 
of this year. But he indicated the 
profit-per-share dip would be made up 
before the end of 1954—presumably 
matching earnings with the $3.40 per 
share reported last year on 484,551 
shares outstanding at that time. If that 
performance can be repeated this year, 
it will be a heartening demonstration 
of what aggressive leadership can do 
for a company that two or three years 
ago was given a cold shoulder in the 
investment world. 

On the speculative side, the Wall 
Street television specialists were warn- 
ed to pay close attention to some of 
the remarks made at Chicago’s NARTB 





convention by Paul Raibourn, presi- 
dent of Paramount Pictures and chair- 
man of International Telemeter. There 
is a segment in the Street that looks 
upon Paramount as the “dark horse” 
in the tv sweepstakes, and Mr. Rai- 
bourn’s words tended to strengthen 
their hunch. 

He stated flatly that, on the basis of 
what he “knows to be happening,” the 
price of a color tv set should be no 
more than $75 higher than that for a 
comparable black and white set. The 
key item in this pricing structure is 
the Lawrence Paramount tube which 
Mr. Raibourn contends will be the an- 
swer to the pricing problem of the 
industry. 

His other remarks were directed at 
subscription television. He succinctly 
defined the three present forms as 
follows: 

Phonevision—Pay after seeing. 

Telemeter—Pay as you see. 

Skiatron—Pay before you see. 

The head of Telemeter acknowl- 
edged that both Skiatron and Phone- 


vision claim their systems will em- 
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| () IL you can BUY 


CHATTANOOGA 
79th Market in the Nation 


Population 807,200 
Households 216,500 
Income $837,833,000 
Ret. Sales _$573,994,000 
(SRDS Consumer Markets. 
A & B contour area). 


90,000 Sets* 


* Based on A. C. Nielsen Survey 
plus sales to June |, 1954 


Interconnected ... nac-cBs- ABC: Du. 






105,200 Watts 
VHF 


WDEF-TV 


CHATTANOOGA 


Contact THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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brace all variations of payment meth- 
ods and then proceeded to outline the 
sales potential of subscription tv te 
equipment-makers. He pointed out that 
the apparatus needed to convert sets to 
a pay-as-you see system would cost 
about $10 per set. On the basis of the 
28 million sets in use, that represents 
$280 million in equipment sales. This 
is the kind of potential volume that 
appeals to investors and that may set 
strong winds blowing through the 
stock market. 





1954 Last 
Stock High-Low Quote* 
ABC-UPT 1734-14% 15% 
ADMIRAL 2154-18% 1955 
AVCO 5%- 45% 5% 
CBS 59 -41% 5514 
DU MONT 11%- 94s 10 
EMERSON 11%- 9% 9% 
GE 1244-87 1175¢ 
MAGNAVOX 183¢-16% 17% 
MOTOROLA 37% -30% 37 
PHILCO 34%4-28 325% 
RCA 2854-22 26% 
RAYTHEON 11°%- 8% 10%5 
SYLVANIA 36%-21% 35% 
WESTINGHOUSE 73% -50% 69% 
ZENITH 735%-63% 65% 


As of June 3, 1954 





They’re The Tops 


Following is a listing of the 
top 15 tv “penetration” markets 
compiled by The Pulse, Inc. 
The base is the number of 
radio-owning homes in_ the 
metropolitan areas of each city 


vhf uhf 
Baltimore 94.2 
Milwaukee 93.1 46.9 
Cleveland 92.0 
Philadelphia 90.9 
Buffalo 90.2 32.7 
Boston 89.1 10.8 
Dayton 838.9 


Providence 88.9 
Washington 838.9 


Cincinnati 88.7 
Detroit 88.6 
Los Angeles 83.5 
New York 88.4 
St. Louis 88.2 31.1 
Chicago 838.1 
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LINCOLN-LAND 


NEBRASKA’S OTHER BIG MARKET! 





The map below shows Lincoln-Land — 34 
counties with 182,982 families. (The city 
population of Lincoln is more than 100,000 
people — in the same bracket with Columbia, 
S. C., Madison, Wis., Lancaster, Pa., Topeka, 
Kan., Schenectady, N. Y.or South Bend, Ind.) 









Actually, the KOLN-TV tower is 75 miles from 
Omaha; Lincoln is 58 miles. With our 1000- 
foot tower and 316,000 watts on Channel 10, 
effective June Ist, KOLN-TV will reach over 
100,000 families who are unduplicated by any 
other station . . . Ask Avery-Knodel, Inc. 


CHANNEL 10 
316,000 WATTS 


ABC e e DUMONT 


Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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Wada t V channel 13 plumes "5 


CHARMS I 


mS mo P 
COTT COSTA MALTEX RONZONI ™COCO-MALT™ 
SCHICK ¢ HUDNUT 7 KLEER Y CHAS ! } COPBER ’ PAPER , 


ZOTOX 


Il \| TASS ll ANTELL I I TONE I MATE = 





ONLY W SEATS AVAILABLE 


T seat available on FUN TIME - Mondays 59.6 pm 
T seat available on SUNIOR FROLICS atternate - Tuesdays 5-5 pm 
NO SEATS on ENCORE THEATER - Tuesdays, 10%°°-11**° om 


... to book these seats or take advantage of future openings - 
Phone or write: 


IN NEW YorRK BArclay 7-3260 __ IN NEW JERSEY Mitchell 2-6400 


Wd TV 13 TELEVISION CENTER 
channel NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Insurance (Cont'd. from page 35) 


And at least one company prefers to 
use them intermittently. “People get 
tired of hearing your name continu- 
ally,” notes the president of that com- 
pany. 

Individual insurance agents also re- 
spond strongly to the sales power of 
television. The Interstate Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, for 
instance, went into tv last April with 
three news programs a week in Atlan- 
ta. Later, the company backed similar 
shows in Birmingham and Jackson- 
ville. “Recently,” says vice president 
David F. S. Johnson, manager of 
agencies, “we surveyed our field force 
about the possibility of eliminating 
some television coverage. The results 
were almost unanimous in favor of 
television over other media.” And so 
Interstate Life is adding two more 
markets (Pine Bluff, Ark., and Mem- 
phis) to its tv schedule. “When we 
originally television,” Mr. 
“it was on a six- 


started 
Johnson summarizes, 
month’s trial basis with one station. 
Today it is the major part of our ad- 
vertising program.” 





IN DETROIT 


You 
Sell More 


on 


CHANNEL 





WwWwJI-TV 


NBC Television Network 


DETROIT 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 


Owned and Operated by THE DETROIT NEWS 


National Representative 
THE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 





SERVICE DIRECTORY 





ART 





ART4VIDEART 


TITLES — ANIMATION — ID‘S 
TELOPS — FLIP CARDS 
COLOR or B&W — 16 or 35MM 


343 LEXINGTON AVE. [va 
(VIDEANI 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
LExington 2-:7378-9 \@im 











COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 


FREE MOVING PUPPETS 
Write or phone for details. 


GLOBAL TELEFILMS INC. 
35 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
CIrele 5-7991 








CONSULTANTS 


Wilkam 3. Scripps Assoc. 


Telecommunication Consultants 
1005 Kales Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-1750 

















FILM EQUIPMENT & PROCESSING 


Film Studio Equipment 


TV Stations find everything | here for | 








and 
editing motion picture films! No need to 
shop cround—we have it—get our 1954 
Catalog. 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


Dept. TA, 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. — Cable: SOSOUND 


CAMERA SUPPLIES 





Complete line of 16-35 Camera equipment, Edit- 
ing and Lighting equipment, Dollies, Lenses, TV 


Camera accessories. Write for catalogue or call: 


SALES — SERVICE — RENTALS 


Camera CQ EQuipment 


1600 RAKQ New York City 
JUdson 6-1420 








LIGHTING 
for your LIGHTING needs, call 


Century oLighting Sea. 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
CHickering 4-7050 

















MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 


phil davis 


tall enterprises 





“distinctive musical 


commercials” 


1650 BROADWAY ® N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-8148 


Brochure on request 
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444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 
ORDER FORM 











Please insert my advertising 
message in your “Service Di- 
rectory Section” as indicated 
below: 
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MOVIE QUICK QUIZ 
will never win Peabody 
Awards or Pulitzer Prizes 
...it can only do two 
things well—sell 
merchandise and hypo 
ratings. If this is what 
you want, you've got a 
winner in this show. 


CS 


Offered as a 15-minute, 
5-times-a-week TV pack- 
age.* Clever, entertaining 
minute movies (made 
specially for TV) illustrate 
each question. (A different 
one for every call.) One 
year’s production already 
in the can. Priced real- 
istically. Audition film 
immediately available. 
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QUICK 











OUlz" 


THE FAASTEST 








SELLING- 
QWUZ SHOW 
INTV 7 





















WALTER PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 © FRanklin 2-4392 


Creators of TELLO-TEST— America’s FIRST 
and most successful syndicated Radio Quiz Show 


*Can be expanded to 30 minutes, 5-times-a-week. 
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Film Sales (Continued from page 58) 


KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
WCAN-TV Milwaukee 

WNBW Washington 
Inner Sanctum 

KTEN Ada, Okla. 
wJBo-Tv Baton Rouge 
KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
KFEL-TV Denver 

wTcn-Tvy Minneapolis-St. Paul 
wpsu-Tv New Orleans 
wsun-Tv St. Petersburg 
KSLA-TV Shreveport 
WHYN-TV Springfield, Mass. 
WFMJ-Tv Youngstown, O. 
Life of Riley 

WTVP Decatur, IIl. 
wow-tv Omaha 

KEYT-TV Santa Barbara 
KVTV Sioux City 


Paragon Playhouse 


KcRI-Tv Cedar Rapids 

wsJv-Tv Elkhart, Ind. 

KGLO-Tv Mason City, Ia. 

KHQA-TV Quincy, Ill. 

KIMA-TV Yakima, Wash. Inland Empire Dairy 


Victory at Sea 


KTEN Ada, Okla. 

wJBo-TV Baton Rouge 

KOOK-TV Billings, Mont. 

KHSL-TV Chico, Cal. Chevrolet Dealers 

KFAZ-TV Monroe, La. 

WPFA-TV Pensacola 

KHQA-TV Quincy, Ill. 

KIMA-TV Yakima, Wash. Seattle First National 
Bank 


The Visitor 


wJBo-Tv Baton Rouge 
KCOP Los Angeles 
KOMO-TV Seattle 
WFMJ-TV Youngstown, O. 


Watch the World 
WHO-TV Des Moines 
WIRK-TV West Palm Beach 


Weekly News Review 


KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
WHO-TV Des Moines 
wicu-Tv__ Erie Erie Brewing Co. 
KGLO-TV Mason City, Ia. 
WMCT Memphis 
wcsH-Tv Portland, Me. 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls 
- 


Spokane Babcock Motors 


OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 
Colonel March of Scotland Yard 


KFDA-TV Amarillo 
WTTV Bloomington, Ind. 
KIDO-Tv _ Boise 
KXLF-Tv Butte 
KFBC-TV Cheyenne 
WBKB Chicago 
wwJ-tv __ Detroit 
WFTV Duluth 
KBID-TV Fresno 
KGUL-TV Houston 
KIFT Idaho Falls 
KTTV Los Angeles 


*_sold directly to sponsor or agency 


KATV 
WDTV 
KWIK-TV 
KUTV 
KRON-TV 
KING-TV 
KXLY-TV 
KTVU 
KLIX-TV 
WTRF-TV 


My Hero 
KOAT-TV 
KFDA-TV 
KFIA 
KIDO-TV 
KXLF-TV 
KFBC-TV 
WHIO-TV 
WXYZ-TV 
WFTV 
KTSM-TV 
WwIcu 
KFIF 
KBID-TV 
WFBC-TV 
WEHT 
KNUZ-TV 
KIFT 
WLBT 
WJHL-TV 
KHOL-TV 
KLAS-TV 
KTTV 
KDUB-TV 
WNEX-TV 
WMTV 
WNAM-TV 
WKNB-TV 
WABC-TV 
KATV 
KWIK-TV 
WHEC-TV 
WREX-TV 
KUTV 
KGO-TV 
KING-TV 
KSLA 
KXLY-TV 
KTTS-TV 
KTVU 
KOPO-TV 
KLIX-TV 
KRGV 
WTRF-TV 
KIMA-TV 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pittsburgh 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

Spokane 
Stockton, Cal. 
Twin Falls, Ida. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Albuquerque 
Amarillo 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Boise 

Butte 

Cheyenne 
Dayton 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fairbanks, Alaska 
Fresno 
Greenville, S. C. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Houston 

Idaho Falls 
Jackson, Miss. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Las Vegas 

Los Angeles 
Lubbock 

Macon, Ga. 
Madison 
Neenah, Wis. 
New Britain 
New York 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Shreveport 
Spokane 
Springfield, Mo. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Tucson 

Twin Falls, Ida. 
Weslaco, Tex. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Yakima, Wash. 


Terry and the Pirates 


KFIA 
WBAL-TV 
KIDO-TV 
KXLF-TV 
KFBC-TV 
WXYZ-TV 
WFTV 
KFIF 
KBID-TV 
KIFT 
KTTV 
WHBQ-TV 
WCAN-TV 
WCCO-TV 
WNAM-TV 
KATV 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Baltimore 

Boise 

Butte 

Cheyenne 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fairbanks, Alaska 
Fresno 

Idaho Falls 

Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Neenah, Wis. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Film Sales (Continued) 


Pocatello, Ida. 
Salt Lake City 


KWIK-TV 
KUTV 


WWLp Springfield, Mass. 
wsPp-Tv Toledo 

KLIX-Tv Twin Falls, Ida. 

wtrRF-tv Wheeling, W. Va. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC. 
All-Star Theatre 


KTBC-TvV Austin, Tex. 
KERO-TV _ Bakersfield 
WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
wsJv-Tv Elkhart, Ind. 
CHCH-TV Hamilton, Ont. 
cKco-Ttv-_ Kitchener, Ont. 
KMID-Tv Midland, Tex. 
KOOL-TV Phoenix 

cHSJ-Tv St. John, N. B. 
WSBT-TV South Bend 
WHYN-TV Springfield, Mass. 
KOPO-TV Tucson 

WMFD-Tv Wilmington, N. C. 
KIVA-TV Yuma 


Big Playback 
KFYR-TV_ Bismarck, N. D. 


WLBT Jackson, Miss. 


KHJ-tv Los Angeles 
WMAZ-Tv Macon, Ga. 
KMID-TV Midland, Tex. 
wcov-ty Montgomery 
KOMO-TV Seattle 

wMFD-Tv Wilmington, N. C. 


Disc Jockey Films 
KOOL-TV Phoenix 


Professor Yes ’n’ No 
KJEO-TV Fresno 
WTSK-TV Knoxville 
WKOwW-Tv Madison 
KBES-Tv Medford, Ore. 
WDTV Pittsburgh 


International Metal 
Products Co. 


Charles Drake 
Store 

Ford of Canada 

Ford of Canada 

Standard Oil of Cal. 

International Metal 
Products Co. 

Ford of Canada 


Dept. 


International Metal 


Products Co. 


International Metal 
Products Co. 


Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Wynn Oil Co. 
Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Armstrong Tire & Rub- 


ber Co. 


Crosley Appliances 


20th CENTURY-FOX TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Crusade in Europe 


WJBF-TV 
KCCC-TV 


Augusta, Ga. 
Sacramento 


The Greatest Drama 


WNAC-TV Boston 
KBES-Tv Medford, Ore. 
XETV San Diego-Tijuana, 


Mexico 


VITAPIX CORPORATION 
Championship Wrestling 
K¢NC-TV Amarillo 

KTVA Anchorage, Alaska 
KBOI-TV Boise 

WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
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First National Bank 
Sacramento Electronics 


Howard D. Johnson Co. 

General Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

General Tire & Rubber 


Co. 


WRBL-TV Columbus, Ga. 
WINK-TV Ft. Myers 
WLBT Jackson, Miss. 
WTSK-TV Knoxville 
wsix-Tv Nashville 
wsun-TV St. Petersburg 
WIcs Springfield, Ill. 
KTTS-TV Springfield, Mo. 
KLIX-TV Twin Falls, Ida. 


Feature Theatre 


Kvos-Tv Bellingham, Wash. 
KBOI-TV _ Boise 

WIS-TV Columbia, S. C. 
KBID-TV Fresno 

KPRC-TV Houston 

WJTV Jackson, Miss. 
WMCT Memphis 
wcoc-Tv Meridian, Miss. 
KMID-Tvy Midland, Tex. 
wWKY-TvV Oklahoma City 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
KFMB-Tv San Diego 
KRON-TV San Francisco 
wTRF-TvV Wheeling, W. Va. 
WHiz-Tv Zanesville, O. 


Johnny Mack Brown Western Series 


KccM-Tv Albuquerque 
KGNC-TV Amarillo 
WNEM-TV Bay City, Mich. 
WNBF-TV Binghamton 
WABT Birmingham 
KBOI-TV_ Boise 

WDAK-Tv Columbus, Ga. 
WBNS-Tv Columbus, O. 
KDAL-TV Duluth 
wrsc-tv Greenville, S. C. 
wvec-Tv Hampton, Va. 
KGUL-TV Houston 

WJTV Jackson, Miss. 
wcoc-Tv Meridian, Miss. 
WTVJ Miami 

KNOE-TV Monroe, La. 
wsix-Tv Nashville 
WKNB-TV New Britain 
wpsu-Tv New Orleans 
wow-Ttv Omaha 
KROC-TV Rochester, Minn. 
KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
WKBN-TV Youngstown, O. 


WINIK FILMS CORP. 
Famous Fights 
KULA-TV Honolulu 


Greatest Sports Thrills 
ABC Network 


Madison Square Garden Series 


KTBC-TV Austin, Tex. Gulf Oil Dealers 
WKRC-TV Cincinnati Cincinnati Times-Star 
WBAP-TV _ Dallas-Ft. Worth Pearl Brewing Co. 
KMJ-TV _ Fresno Boni Dog and Cat Food 
KGMB-TV Honolulu Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis Shell Oil Co. 
WAVE-TV Louisville Falls City Brewing Co. 
KMID-Tv Midland, Tex. Sinclair Refining Co. 
WABC New York (Participating sponsors) 
WJAR-TV Providence Industrial National Bank 





‘Tokyo, Japan Nippon tv Network 
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“a real life SHER 
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Here’s something really brand new and exciting in television fare— 
fascinating documented CASE HISTORIES from the files of FORMER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCOTLAND YARD, ROBERT FABIAN, Britain’s 
counterpart of America’s J. Edgar Hoover! 


FABIAN OF SCOTLAND YARD is available to National, Regional and Local advertisers who want 
a FIRST RUN TV PROGRAM with all the prestige and promotional values reserved for premiere 


presentations—at a price that will please the most budget conscious sponsors! 


Ry, BRAND NEW HALF HOUR FILMS NOW 
READY FOR FIRST RUN IN ALL | W MARKETS 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS! 


For Sales Information on the West Coast and Texas contact: FILM SALES DIVISION, KTTV 


5746 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 











Decide on the Network that Protects Your Time 


There’s no costlier television 
experience than to lose your 
investment in a program or time 
...or both... at your contract’s 
expiration. This doesn’t happen to 
Du Mont sponsors .. . it won’t 
happen to you. The Du Mont 
Television Network has always 
protected sponsors. When you 
decide on Du Mont you have a 
time franchise. 











DECIDE ON 


@ LOWER TIME COSTS 
You save regionally or nationally on the 
Du Mont Network. For example, in the 5 
largest U. S. markets alone, other networks 
cost as much as 12% to 41.5% more! 


@ NO “MUST-BUY” PROGRAMS 


@ LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS Du Mont availabilities let you “‘buy” or 
Your savings at Du Mont on production build and become the sole sponsor of a 
facilities result in more money available for program that meets your selling needs. 
time buys. 


IT’S TIME TO DECIDE ON THE ou Monr 


TELEVISION NETWORK 


515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. MUrray Hill 8-2600 
435 N. Michigan Avenve, Chicago 11, Ill. MO 4-6262 


A Division of The Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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In the picture 


When Bryan Houston talks (in a soft Texas drawl) about his new, 
Sherman & Marquette-sired agency, Bryan Houston, Inc. (billings: $20 
million), he emphasizes: “Our personnel know the clients’ point of view 
because most of them have been clients themselves.” Mr. Houston, him- 
self, is a prime example of this experience by association. He’s been 1 
gas station operator, shipping clerk, plant laborer, cost accountant and 
director of training at Tidewater Oil Co. For Standard Oil of Ohio he 
was later a training director, industrial relations manager and assistant 
sales manager, and, still later, an executive v. p. and general sales manager 
of Pepsi-Cola, New York. In the agency field, Mr. Houston has been a 
v. p. at Young & Rubicam and Lennen & Mitchell and, since 1950, presi- 
dent of Sherman & Marquette, New York. 





A brand-new comer in the television film distribution field is Telefilm 
Enterprises with a freshly-financed revolving fund of $5 million. The 
firm’s president is Charles Z. Wick, 37-year old Clevelander, who began 
his professional career as a piano player when he was a student at Cleve- 
land Heights High School. Later, at the University of Michigan, he led 
his own orchestra and in one year he earned-while-he-learned some 
$26,000. The versatile Mr. Wick, has been, in addition: a musical ar- 
ranger for Fred Waring, Tommy Dorsey and Charley Wick; a composer 
—I Like the Wide Open Spaces; talent agent—William Morris Agency; 
and lawyer and personal manager—for Benny Goodman, Sarah Churchili 
and other luminaries. He’s no longer a practicing attorney but in his rare 
spare time reads up on law as well as accounting and finance. 





When John Hughes Norton, Jr. resigned as v. p. in charge of ABC's 
Central Division in June, 1953, he said: “The one thing I want to do is 
to run a television station.” And that’s exactly what John Norton is now 
busily engaged in doing as v.p. and general manager of wMTw Poland, 
Me. (Target date: August, 54.) Except for two years with a Wall Street 
firm, the Hagerstown, Md., native has been in radio and tv since gradu- 
ating as a political science major in 1929 from the University of Mary- 
land. In 1931 he joined NBC’s commercial engineering department. In 
1939 when nBc’s Red and Blue networks were split, Mr. Norton was 
named manager of Blue’s station relations. He stayed in that post whea 
the Blue became Asc, in 1945 was made a v. p. in charge of the stations 
department and in 1948 took over the Central Division. 





J. R. “Jack” Poppele brings 32 years of pioneering experience in 
am, fm and tv to his new post as head of the Voice of America. His first 
“first” was in 1922 when he was one of two engineers who put WOR 
Newark on the air. Other Poppele pioneerings: He superintendended the 
first transatlantic communication test, engineered the first play-by-play 
football game and golf match and was in the vanguard of fm program- 
ming. In addition, he aided Newark police in creating a radio car system, 
was a founder of the original Fm Broadcasters Association and founder, 
director and for seven years president of the Television Broadcasters 
Association. Two years ago, when v. p. in charge of engineering, he left < 
30-year association with wor-Mutual-General Teleradio to act as a private 
tv consultant. 
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In the picture 
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A recent merger brought the local and regional Texas agency, Wilkin- 
son, Schiwetz & Tips, Inc.—with 31 clients and $3 million in billings— 
together with the nation’s fourth largest advertising agency—$106 million 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. The former’s president, Joseph B. Wilkinson 
remains actively in the picture as v. p. in charge of the Houston office. A 
native of Kentucky and a graduate of Vanderbilt, Colonel (Army Reserve, 
not Kentucky brand) Wilkinson came to Texas in 1928 and a year later, 
with E. M. Schiwetz, helped found the Houston agency. The firm’s first 
client was Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton merchants; the agency is still 
billing their advertising. The McCann-Erickson v. p. handled pioneer 
telecasts of live football for the $1 million account of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. 


Reggie Schuebel is willing to take credit for having developed the $64 
gimmick on Take It or Leave It. She’s not willing, however, to answer the 
inevitable $64 question: Age? But she eagerly reveals that she’s a twice- 
made grandmother and a baby-sitting specialist. Other current Reggie 
Schuebel activities: She’s just reorganized Wyatt and Schuebel, a firm 
founded in 1951 to handle tv and radio activities as well as act as con- 
sultants for agencies. The new company, called Reggie Schuebel, Inc., 
will continue the original Wyatt and Schuebel functions. Born in New 
York City, Miss Schuebel started as a secretary with the Biow Co., became 
head of the radio department and account executive for the Bulova Watch 
Co. account. In 1942, she went over to Duane Jones & Co., where for the 
next nine years she was boss of the tv and radio department. 


After seven years with the NARTB—as successively director of public 
relations, public affairs director, assistant to the president and adminis- 
trative v. p—Robert K. Richards is resigning from the association. 
Together with Walter Patterson, general manager of radio station WKHM 
Jackson, Mich., he is buying two West Virginia am’s, WHAR Clarksburg 
and WKYR Keyser. In making this move, the 41-year old Urbana, 0O.. 
native is going back to the first phase of his tri-angled career—broad- 
caster, journalist and advertiser—before joining the NarTB. Mr. Richards 
began as a continuity director at WAIU (now WHKC) Columbus, O. Then 
followed periods on the editorial staff of the Cincinnati Post, as 
announcer-newscaster of WCPO, production director of wspp, Toledo, copy 
writer with Campbel!-Ewald and a trade magazine editorial director. 


Fcc Commissioner George E. Sterling is being toasted for 30 years 
of service—exactly half his life—with the 20-year old Commission and 
its predecessors. Still an ardent “ham,” George Sterling started his first 
amateur station, when 14 years old, in his home town of Peaks Island, 
Me. (In 1913 he received one of the first ham licenses issued in Maine.) 
An officer in France during the first World War, he helped set up and 
operate the first radio intelligence section of the Army Signal Corps. 
After the war, the future Commissioner entered the Merchant Marine as 
a radio operator and in 1922 became a marine radio inspector. Mr. 
Sterling’s first federal job was in 1923 as a radio inspector in the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Navigation. He had become Chief Engineer 
with the Fcc when appointed a Commissioner on Jan. 2, 1948. 














Van Beek (Cont'd. from page 37) 


tion tv proposes is that in the first case 
his stations are selling advertised mer- 
chandise, and in the second case they 
would be selling program material 
that the public wants. 

There seems to be some misappre- 
hension in Slavick’s mind that a sub- 
scription service would charge the pub- 
lic for something that duplicates a 
service the public now gets for “free.” 
We will get back to that word “free” 
in a moment, but as for the rest of it 
what subscription tv proposes to do is 
to provide viewers with a type of en- 
tertainment that they cannot now get 
on commercial television. 

While trumpeting forth the virtues 
of commercial programs, Slavick inad- 
vertently upheld the glories of watch- 
ing a heavyweight championship fight 
at home. We have news for you. 
Henry. You didn’t telecast either of 
the last heavyweight championshiy 
fights. They have disappeared into 
theatre tv; the Marciano-LaStarza 
skirmish was on view in Memphis only 
at a drive-in theater. 

More fights are going the same way. 
Also, there is very little likelihood that 
the World’s Series will be seen on com- 
mercial tv after conclusion of the 
present contract. The reason is fairly 
simple. No commercial advertiser has 
the kind of money to outbid the box- 
cffice television-equipped theaters that 
will exist at that time. 


Somebody Pays 


Mention of that dirty word “money” 
of course brings up the time-hallowed 
fiction that commercial programs are 
brought to the viewing and listening 
public for free. Somebody has to pay 
for every program that is presented on 
a television or radio station, whether 
that program is labeled “public serv- 
ice” or good, old, straight-out com- 
mercial. Mr. Slavick’s own salary and 
that of his workers, and the profits of 
his station inevitably come from some 
material source. 

The manner in which that money 
gets to the station is by a process of 
somebody’s paying it to somebody else, 
who paid it to somebody else, who 
paid it to Slavick. By dint of careful 
backtracking to the original some- 
body, it turns out that the guy who 
initially paid was the same john Q. 


Public, mentioned in Slavick’s article 
as “about to be taken to the cleaners.” 

By contrast, subscription tv proposes 
to be much more frank about the sub- 
ject, and instead of hiding behind some 
euphemistic word like “free,” it pro- 
poses to offer its wares with a price tag 
that anybody can read. The viewer 
then has his completely free choice of 
program. 


More Stations 


Proponents of subscription tv have 
no quarrel with the idea of paying for 
ielevision costs through advertising. 
What we have said, and repeat again 
here, is our belief that subscription tv 
can be added to the advertising use of 
tv, making more stations economically 
possible, particularly in the smaller 
narkets where newcomers in the field 
«re now having a very rough time 
making financial ends meet. 

Slavick must somehow have missed 
the implication in the fact that 16 
post-freeze stations have already had 
te jerk the main switch and that an 
adciiional 72 permittees have folded 
without even starting. 

The broadcasting industry is full of 
people with the good sense to recog- 
nize that the one thing that refuses to 
hold still is the status quo. The chief 
characteristic of broadcasting has 
heen its quicksilver nature, its ability 
to re-gear instantly to 
progress. 


accomodat2 


Progress is one of the inherent 
facts about subscription tv. As an in- 
surance policy for his own future, the 
intelligent vhf operator should em- 
brace subscription television and let 
his audience be the final judge. I! 
should make no difference to the op- 
erator whether the majority of his in- 
come from the public is through ad. 
vertising or from the public direct. If 
the public wants television to present 
first-run movies, grand opera, or 
Broadway opening nights in Memphis, 
Chicago or any other place, and if 
present operators will not carry these 
events, then some other operator will. 

If the public wants it, the public will 
get it, and no amount of sideline shout- 
ing will hold it up. 

The greatest commercial tragedy 
that could befall the vhf broadcaster 
would be to have subscription televi- 
sion reserved for the exclusive use of 
uhf operators. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Situations Wanted”—$10 per inch 
“Help Wanted”—$15 per inch 


Address Box Numbers to: 


Tevevision Ace, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 - 





HELP WANTED 





STATION MANAGER 
Small station in competitive market needs 
A-1 manager capable of reorganizing op- 
erations, putting station on paying basis. 
Have sufficient capital but present man- 
ager (who knows about this ad) lacks ex- 
perience to make needed changes. First- 
rate salary for first-rate man with profit 
sharing plan possible. Applicants must be 
able to prove past performance, be adult, 
| mature, as well as experienced in all 
phases of tv operations. 


Box 321, Television Age 





TIMEBUYER 





Well known New York agency needs ex- 
perienced, energetic and efficient timebuyer 
to replace man leaving Sept. 1. Require- 
ments: At least ten years 4-A experience, 
last five in radio/tv timebuying. Only 
thoroughly experienced need apply. Must 
be able step in, take over job from start 
Hours excellent, salary tops in field. 


Box 322, Television Age 





PROMOTION-PUBLIC RELATIONS 
New station located in midwest seeks fire- 
ball promotion-public relations manager 
| who has minimum five years experience in 
| radio or tv. Job provides good salary, fine 
| chance to grow with station, solid invest- 
ment in future. We have contacts, need 
ideas. 


323, Television Age 

















| SITUATIONS WANTED 





PROGRAM MANAGER 
Young junior executive, currently employed 
in network programming department, 
wants station job in middle-sized, mid- 
western city where young children can hav2 
space and schools to grow in. Fully quali- 
fied for managing all aspects local origina- 
tions, film or what have you. Salary re- 
quirements high, but matched with top- 
notch qualifications, experience and 
references. 


Box 324, Television Age 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Young advertising executive with sales 
background in pharmaceuticals, who has 
served in advertising-promotion depart- 
| ments of drug and beverage manufacturers, 
| now associated with A-1 agency (in radio 
| department), wants position to broaden 
radio-television experience. preferably as 
ossistant account man with 4-A agency 
Non-temperamental, quick with ideas and 
sales plans, handling clients a specialty 
| Offers best business, character references. 
Age: 29. 
Box 325, Television Age 











SPORTS ANNOUNCER 
Capable young sportcaster with two years 
radio experience wants similar post in 
television. Good sports background, 
pleasant appearance and voice, single, will- 
ing to relocate. Salary second to job poten- 
tial. Prefers assignment with major station 
in important market. 


Box 326, Television Age 








| | TRAINEE 
Scholarship graduate of noted eastern col- 
lege seeks jump-off job for television 
career. Offers excellent grades, broad 
background of Liberal Arts degree, youth 
enerzy, initiative and sincere absorption 
with tv. Interested programming, especially 
educational and/or special events coverage. 
Broedcasting background includes some 
summer employment New England radio 
outlet. Salary minimum: §75. 
Box 327, Television Age 
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Television in everyday life: When 
a divorce is granted in Ohio, the tv 
set goes to the parent who gets the 
custody of the children. . . . 

On New York’s 42nd Street, a 
movie marquee sign 
“These films have positively not been 
shown on tv” .... 

A family in Hartford, Conn., was 
ordered out of a city housing project 
because, according to authorities, the 
father kicked a hole through the kitch- 
en wall so that his four children could 
move from one room to another with- 


announces: 


out passing in front of the living room 
television set. 


* a ae 


In Chicago recently the Weiss & 
Geller agency gathered together eighi 
social science authorities, locked them 
in a hotel room and had them look ai 
tv for 14 hours. The ad boys wanted 
some opinions. They got them. For in- 
stance, the panel declared that some 
male announcers go off the track when 
they talk to women. One male they 
sampled made constant threats during 
his 10-minute cooking spiel. He frus- 
trated and scared the girls by little 
asides such as, “Do it this way and 
you won't cut your fingers or burn 
your hand.” But he really galled the 
gals when he airily suggested that 
women’s work is simple. Basically, the 
panel points out, the average house- 
wife resents this man being in the 
kitchen at all. 

Basically, our own (all-male) panel 
points out, the average man is per- 
fectly willing to keep out. 


+ * * 


A press release from KNBH Los 
Angeles, announces that one of its 
clients cancelled—and yet all hands 
are happy. Seems that after only two 
participations in one week, The Tippa 
Typewriters Company from a_ place 
called Schreibmaschinenwerk, Erlan- 
gen, Germany, was so rushed with or- 
ders and requests for demonstrations, 
the staff in the L.A. office couldn’t 
handle them. But the company will 
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uum soc 1 Camera 


be back on the air as soon as they can 
find and train more salesmen. 

There are two points to be made 
here: 1) the impact of tv; 2) the 
impact of any typewriter that can spell 
Schreibmaschinenwerk. 


a a * 


Right from the horse’s mouth: On a 
network audience participation show 
a 118-year old man declared that the 
secret for living a long life could be 
summed up in two words: Keep 
breathing. 





21 years ago, ad executive Milton 
Biow walked into Manhattan’s Hotel 
New Yorker with a new client’s con- 
tract in his pocket and an idea in his 
head. He asked a page boy to “call 
jor Philip Morris.” On that day, the 
page boy, John Louis Roventini, be- 
came Johnny Philip Morris, a televi- 
sion, radio and store-window actor 
who has a lifetime contract and does 
travel. 

So the other day we called on 
Johnny to get the facts. 

He’s 47” tall, weighs 59 lbs., 
was born in Brooklyn but won’t tell 
when. Still lives in Brooklyn and does 
tell why: The Dodgers, his family— 
besides his parents, two brothers and 
a sister, all of whom are normal- 
sized—and his 26-foot cabin cruiser, 
docked at Sheepshead Bay only 15 
minutes from his house. “When I’m 
on it,” he says, “I feel a 1,000 miles 


away.” 





Johnny’s first tv show was in 1946 
with Tex and Jinx. Admits he doesn’t 
like tv as much as radio, “It’s hard- 
er,” but is glad he works on film, “It’s 
easier.” 

Al! of his clothes are custom-made. 
He wears size 2 shoes, size 8 shirts 
and 6% hats. Is recognized instantly 
wherever he goes, has friends in every 
field and among his favorites are Joe 
DiMaggio and Mrs. Joe DiMaggio. 

Johnny never had a music lesson 
but his exact B-flat call is always in 
perfect pitch. It’s not true that when 
he sneezes Pp. M. stock does a nose 
dive, though the company has taken 
out with Lloyd’s of London a $100,- 
000 policy on his voice and almost 
twice that much on his life. He keeps 
fit by eating half portions of every- 
thing but indulges himself with hoi 
dogs, hamburgers and eight cups of 
coffee a day. 

Altogether, since Johnny changed 
his calling, he’s been healthy (“knock 
en wood”), wealthy (21 years of con- 
tinuous, always-commercial employ- 
ment) and wise (smokes Philip 
Morris). 


* * * 


The British Dental Association 
warns against a new child ailment: 
television teeth. They’ve found that 
children watching tv hold their heads 
in their hands and as the programs 
increase in excitement (“Reach, Cecil, 
or I'll jolly well drill you!”), the lit- 
tle tykes press harder and harder. This 
greatly alarms the 
probers who fear it will cause the 


association’s 


teeth to get out of proper alignment. 
Brace up, chaps! We know you're the 
fellows who can straighten things out. 


* * * 


Local stations please copy: Riding 
down an elevator of a Madison Ave- 
nue building not so long ago, we were 
squeezed behind a top-rung network 
director and overheard him teil his 
companion with great conviction: “/ 
really mean it. I'd give all of it up ina 
minute if I could settle in a small 
town somewhere for $500 a week. 





~ 











You mua buy KFMB-TV.... 
Oe sell Pee ah of San Diego Coury 


KFMB-TV © 


ABC-DU MONT 


SAN DIEGO, California... 


sti! FIRST in 


America’s Fastest Growing 
Billion-Dollar- 
Market! 


FIRST in- 
Day -time, 
Vight-time, 
All-the-time 
RATINGS 


WRATHER - ALVAREZ BROADCASTING, INC. 
SYolsm OIT-te fom Pm Grol i biclaulte 
Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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